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ERRAT A. 


P AGE 2. in the Motto, /ime x1. after primum 

read dulces ; 1. 2. feror r. fero; p.3. inthe mar- 
gin, /. 2. felis yr. fleas; p. 14. 1. 15. twelve r. 
eleven 3 p. 30. ). 7. Seiences r. Scéence. 


A too remarkable Error efcap’d us in the laft 
Month of December, to be here omitted, viz. 
page 445. line 9. inftead of Harloquin r. Lelio, 
which is the Character of a fine Gentleman. 
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The Prefent State of Art. 1. 


Me vero primum ante onnia Mufe, 
Quarum facro feror ingenti perculfus amore ; 
Calique vias, &§ Sidera monfrent. 
VIRG. 


"hoe Work contains the laft Remains and 
concluding Labours of the late reverend 
and learned Mr. Flamfted’s Lite ; and, together 
with his Hifforta Cwleftis Britannica, (lately 
publifhed in three Volumes in Fokto) gives us 
ari incomparably more perfect and magnificent 
Uranography than any that has yet appear’d in 
the world fince the time Men firft began to 
apply themfelves to the making celeftial Obfer- 
vations ; far exceeding any of the Ancients, 
that of all the Arabian Princes, the noble Zy- 
cho Brabe’s, and the induftrious Hevelius, or 
whoever elfe have yet attempted the fidereal 
Science. 

Amongft fo many great and extraordinary 
helps and advantages for the Science of Aftro- 
nomy, and the fuller and more perfect know- 
ledge of the Stars, as have appear’d fince the laft 
-reftoration of Learning, and efpecially fince 
the late great improvements and wonderful dif- 
coveries that have been made therein, in this 
and the laft Century, there was ftill wanting a 
truer Projection of the Conftellations, and a re- 
ftoration of their ancient Figures ; (The great 
and deep ignorance in which of all our modern 
Authors had almoft as much perplex’d and con- 
founded us in the true knowledge and place of 
the Stars, as the abfurd fictions and hypothefes 
of Epicycles and Excentricks of Ptolemy and 
his Followers, and their whims of folid Orbs, had 
formerly difturb’d andconfounded the trueT heories 
ofthe Celeftial Motions ; ) together with a a 
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€tion of the whole to the laft moft perfe&t and 
correct Catalogue of them that ever yet ap- 
pear’d. We fee this here perform’d and finifh’d 
after a new and moft elegant manner, to the 
great benefit and advantage not only of the 
learned World, but of Mankind in general, 
and more efpecially that of the trading and 
fea-faring Part thereof, by the great and ma- 
fterly ‘hand of the late incomparable Mr. Flam- 
fted, the late Royal Profeffor of Aftronomy at 
Greenwich ; The Honour of his Profeffion ; the 
Ornament of the Britifh Nation ; the great 
Boaft and Glory of the Aftronomical World ! 
Of whom it may much more juftly be faid, than 
"twas of Hipparchus by Pliny *, That he undertook 
a bufine(/s, which it would bave been a great 
Work fer even a Deity to perform ; that is, to 
number the Stars, and call each of them by their 
Names. By which means, be bas given to pofte- 
rity the poffeffion of the Heavens, if any of them 
have fubticty enough to comprehend them. 

This moft excellent Perfon, and moft accu- 
rate Obferver of the Courfe of the Celeftial Bo- 
dies, had with indefatigable pains and labour, 
for more than 49 years, watch’d the motion of 
the Stars ; and has given us innumerable Obfer- 
vations of the Sun, Moon, and Planets, which 
he made with very large Inftruments, exactly 
divided by moft exquifite Art, and fitted with 
Telefcopical Sights. Whence we are to rely 
more on the Obfervations he hath made, than 
on all thofe that went before him ; who only 
made their Obfervations with the naked Eye, 
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without the affiftance of Telef-opes. He alfo 








* Aufus eft (etiam rem Deo improbam) annumerare 
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4 _ The Prefent State of — Art. 1. 


has compofed the Britifh Catalogue of fixed 
Stars ; the number inferted in which reach to 
go00. And as Hevelius doubled in his Obfer- 
vations the number of Stars obferv’d by Zycho; 
fo our Britifb Afironomer has as far out-done He- 
velius, having by his Obfervations doubled the 
Stars that were obferved by him: To each of 
which he has annex’d the Longitude, the Lati- 
tude, right Afcenfion, and Diftance from the 
Pole ; together with the variation of rightAfcen- 
fion and Declination, while the Longitude in- 
creafes a degree. 


We are fo much indebted to this Afronomer, 
for the Increafe of the Knowledge we have of 
the Celeftial Bodies, that there is not the leaft 
Star in the Heavens to be feen, whofe Place and 
Situation is not now better known than the po- 
fition of moft Cities, thro? which Travellers on 
our Globe do daily pafs, Nor is it any wonder 
that the Affronomers fhould take fo much pains, 
and fo obftinately watch the fixed Stars, to de- 
termine their places ; for without the exact fet- 
tling of their pofitions and places, they could 
never have found out the Ways of the Planets, 
nor have defcribed their Orbits : For it is upon 
the Obfervations of the jix’d Stars, as upon 
immoveable Pillars, that the whole Science of 
Aftroiomy is ereéted, and by them indeed it is 
moft firmly fuftain’d. 


What the fame great Author has yet further 
done, by his inceffant Labours for the good of 
Pofterity, in the advancement and perfection of 
Aftronomy, during the laft and concluding pe- 
riod of his invaluable Life, will more fully 
appear from the fubjoin’d Account of the 
ent 
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Art. 1. the Republick of Letters. 5 


fent excellent Performance, which is here given 
in its native and genuine fimplicity, as it has 
lately been collected and tranfcrib’d from his 
own original Papers. 


§. I. Lhe Reafons and Motives of this 
Undertaking. 


T° render the indefatigable labours of Mr. 
Flamfted as uletul and beneficial to the 
world as may be, as well as to compleat his 
Works already publifhed, it has been judg’d ve- 
ry neceffary by his Executors to carry on and 
perfect the prefent work ; which contains all 
the Conftellations vifible in our Hemifphere : 
wherein the ancient Figures are reftored, and 
the Stars laid down in their proper places, with 
the greateft exactnefs, from his laft corrected 
Catalogue. | 

The motives that induced Mr. Flamfted to 
fet about this work, the progrefs that he made 
in it during his life-time, and the methods that 
he made ufe of for conftruéting the Charts, 
which render them far more ufeful than any 
yet extant, will beft appear by the account that 
he himfelf has left behind him: Wherein he 
tells us, That having about the year 1700 come 
pleated the calculation of the places of the 
fix’d Stars, he fet himfelf to form Maps of the 
Conftellations ; wherein he found it neceffary 
wholly to depart from Bayer, of whom Heve- 
ius himfelf complain’d, but without mention- 
ing any particulars; which fet Mr. Flamfted 
into a ftri€t enquiry, to find out who thofe 
Aftronomers were that firft conftruéted Maps 
of the Conftellations ; and efpecially by whom 
the Stars were reduced into thofe forms, into 
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which they are difpofed in Ptolemy’s catalogues 
(of which there is no account that can be re- 
lied on: ) For from what Ptolemy himfelf tells 
us, in the fourth chapter of his 7th book, it is 
evident, that thefe images or forms were older 
than Hipparchus’s time : where he fays, ‘“ that 
“© we employ not the fame figures of the Con- 
*¢ ftellations, that thofe before us did ; as nei- 
“ ther did they of thofe before them ; but fre- 
. qsety make ufe of others, that more truly 
** reprefent the forms for which they are drawn. 
“* Por inftance, thofe ftars which Hipparchus 
“© places on the Virgin’s fhoulder we place cn 
“Cher fide, becaufe their diftances from the 
“© head appear too great for the diftance from 
© the head to the fhoulder in his fign of Virgo; 
“° and thus by making thofe ftars to be on the 
“¢ fides, the figure will be agreeable and proper, 
€* which it would not, if thofe ftars were drawn 
“© on the fhoulders. 


§. I. Who the Aftronomers were, that firft cone 
firuéied Maps of the Conftellations, and reduc’d 
the Stars into the forms they now appear in, in 
Ptolemy's Catalogue. 


The Chaldean obfervations were made in the 
S2d year zim ytadues, correfponding with the 
§19th yearof Nabonaffar, or 229 before Chrift, 
wherein mention is made of the ftars in the 
fouthern fhoulder of the Virgin, or the nor- 
thernmoft in the front of the Scorpion, in an 
appulfe of Mars to that ftar; which appulfe was 
obferved in the 476th year of Nabonaflar, or 
276 before Chrift. 

Tymocharis and Ariftillus, who lived about 
400 years before Chrift, obferved the appulfes 
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Art. 1. the Republick of Letters. 7 


of the Moon to the fixed Stars, about 295 
years before Chrift, and in the year of the 
world 3709 ; and again about 283 years before 
Chrift, or the year of the world 3724, were 
ftill ancienter than the Chaldeans : At which 
time it is plain, from what Ptolemy fays, that 
the Ancients had figures or maps of the Con- 
ftellations, with the Stars places défigned on 
them. 

Aratus the Poet, who wrote of the rifing 
and fetting of the Stars, flourifhed about the 
125th Olympiad, or about 280 years before 
Chrift, was Cif not cotemporary, yet) but lit- 
tle later than Tymocharis and Ariftillus, and 
certainly older than the Chaldean obfervers of 
the appulfes: From whofe poem ’tis confirmed 
that the Greeks had figures of the Contfteliati- 
ons. But from whom they had drawn them, or 
how they came by them, is no where to be 
learn’d. 

From the aforementioned place in Ptolemy 
it is evident, that by thofe before him, he 
meant Hipparchus and his followers ; and by 
thofe elder than the Chaldean and Greek Aftro- 
nomers, who flourifhed before Hipparchus’s 
time, he meant thofe Aftronomers who firft of 
all made obfervations of the appulfes of the 
Planets to the fixed Stars: From the tranflation 
of which, we have an account of an obferva- 
tion of the Northermoft Star in the front of 
Scorpio, made in the 476th year of Nabonaffar, 
or 276 years before Chrift ; and likewife of ano- 
ther of the Southermoft fhoulder of Virgo, 
made in the srgth year of Nabonaffar, or 229 
years before Chrift. But Tymocharis and Ari- 
ftillus, whofe obfervations are alfo tranfmitted 
to us by Ptolemy, mention Stars of many other 
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S The Prefent State of Art. 1. 


Conttellations ; whereby it is evident that they 
had formed figures of them in their time, about 
300 years before our Saviour : Which is all the 
account we have trom Ptolemy. 


6. Ill. The neceffity of frritily adbering to Ptole- 


my’s Forms and Names of the Conjftellations. 


From Ptolemy’s time to ours, the names that 
he ufes have been employed by the ingenious 
and learned men of all nations. ‘The Arabians 
have always ufed his forms, and names of the 
Conftellations. The old Latin catalogues of the 
fixed Stars ufe the fame. Copernicus’s cata- 
logue (the firft we have in good Latin) and 
Tycho Brahe’s ufe the fame: So do the Cata- 
logues publifhed in the German, Italian, Spa- 
nifh, Portugueze, French and Englifh langua- 
ges. All the obfervations of the Ancients and 
Moderns make ufe of Ptolemy’s forms of the 
Conttellations, and names of the Stars. So 
that there is a neceffity of adhering to them, 
that we may not render the old obfervations 
unintelligible, by altering or departing from 
them. 


§. IV. 4 Cenfure of Bayer’s and other modern 
Maps of the Conftellations, and the true Origin 
of their Errors aud Miftakes. 


Tycho Brahe died in the year 1601, two 
years after Bayer publifhed his Uranometria ; 
wherein he gives us Maps of all the Conftella- 
tions. His figures are tolerable ; and the ftars 
are well engraved, according to their places in 
Tycho’s catalogue ; and many other {mall ftars 
are added, which it hath not. Thefe, *tis pro- 
bable, he inferted upon his own bare view, by 
come- 
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comparing them with the fix’d ftars included in 
his Maps from Tycho’s Catalogue, whofe No- 
menclatura is the fame, but having drawn all his 
human forms, except Boote’s Andromeda and 
Virgo with their backs towards us. Thofe ftars, 
which all before him place in the right fhoulders, 
fides, hands, legs or feet, fall in the left, and 
the contrary in his figures ; with which there- 
fore, whofoever goes about to examine the an- 
tient obfervations, or the catalogues of the fix- 
ed ftars, printed or publifhed in any language, 
will find himfelf much perplex’d, if he be not 
before-hand appriz’d of this. 

The reafon probably of Bayer’s fault was 
this, that finding the words ¢v ra@7w and evr Us T= 
ggevw often in Prolemy’s catalogue, and confult- 
ing the Greek Lexicons for the fenfe of them, 
he found conftantly »«r@ render’d by dor/um, 
and uerugeevey by znter{capilium ; and -therefore 
concluded that zuterfcapilium was betwixt the 
fhoulders, that is, on the back : And where- 
ever he met with either of thefe words in the 
defcription of any Conftellation, except Virgo 
and Andromeda, he drew it with the back to- 
wards us: Whereby he makes all thofe Stars 
which Ptolemy (Cand the Ancients, and all 
fince them to himfelf) placed in the right 
fhoulders, arms, fides, legs and feet, of their 
forms and figures, to ftand in their left ; 
whereby he renders the oldeft obfervations falfe, 
or nonfenfical. 

To remedy this fault, when he mentions any 
eminent fix’d Star to be in dextro humero, or 
dextra tibia, he adds, alias in finifira, &c. 
which indeed feems* to excufe the fault ; but 
being done but feldom, will perplex thofe that 
make 
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to The Prefent State of Art. 1. 


make ufe of his Maps, and render them ufe« 
lefs. 

Had Bayer but drawn the Map of Sagittary, 
or any other cf the human forms, fo that the 
Stars placed in the right hands, fhoulders, fides 
and feet of Ptolemy’s catalogue might ftand 
the fame in his figures, he would have feen that 
they would all have their faces towards us, and 
thereby would have learn’d that in Ptolemy’s 
Greek, the ve7@ fignifies the Crates Corporis, 
or the ribs; and that the wezwoesvor, the {pace 
between the fhoulders, not only in the back, 
but alfo on the forepart of the body, or the 
upper part of the breaft, and there would have 
been no incongruity of his figures with the an 
tient defcriptions ; for not only Ptolemy, but 


Homer himfelf ufes thefe words in a more come * 


prehenfive fenfe than the Lexicons common! 
allow. Neverthelefs, in moft of the Maps of 
the fixed ftars that have been engraved fince 
thofe of Bayer, the forms are taken from him, 
and have the fame faults with his. 

The learned William Schikard, Profeffor of 
the Oriental Languages and Mathematicks at 
Tubing in Germany, publifhed his Afro/copium 
at Nordlingen, in the year 1655; where, in 
?. 44, he takes notice of this fault of Bayer’s, 
and of the confufion it caufes in the denomina- 
tion of the Stars ; and tells us, that others be- 
tore him have complained, that very often they 
made thofe Stars in the right fide, fhoulders, 
or hands of his figures, which all Ptolemy’s 
defcriptions placed on the contrary : So that we 
are not the firft, not only perfons, that have 
taken notice of thefe faults of Bayer’s Maps ; 
but others, and thofe perfons of great reputa- 
tion, have done it long before. 


§. V. 
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§. V. Neither Globes nor Planifpberes are proper 
for a jujt veprefentation of tbe Conftellations. 


Mr. Schikard takes notice, in the beginning 
of his little Treatife, that Globes are unfit for 
reprefenting the Conftellations of the Heavens, 
by figures pafted on them; and that whoever 
would learn the Stars, by comparing the figures 
on them with the heavens, muft find themfelves 
very much perplexed ; becaufe thefe reprefenta- 
tions are fuppofed to be made on the outfide of 
the Globe, or to the eye placed beyond it: 
whereas we view the Stars difpofed in the Con- 
{tellations from our Earth, as the centre of a 
concave Sphere, wherein they are fixed ; and 
therefore their appearances to us muft be the 
reverfe of what appears on the convex of the 
Globes : So that Globes are no ways proper to 
reprefent the Heavens upon. 

He further takes notice, in pag. 63, that Pla- 
nifpheres, or ftereographical Projections, are not 
convenient ; becaufe in them the degrees near 
the middle or centre, are much lefs than the 
degrees near the limits or outfides of the Pro- 
jection, and thereby the figures therein repree 
fented will be all diftorted. 


§. VI. A new Theory for a true Projection of the 
| Conftellations. 


To remedy which inconveniency, Mr. Flam- 
fted thought nothing fo neceflary as a new Me- 
thod of Projection, wherein all the Parallels of 
declination might be equidiftant ftraight Lines, 
and the degrees of Longitude in every Parallel 
might be every where proportional to the fines 
of 
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of their diftances from the next Pole, and equal 
in the fame to one another. 

The Maps indeed thus defcribed, will not 
anfwer to any of the ufual orthographical or 
{tereographical projections of the Sphere; in 
which is fuppofed a fix’d pofition of the eye, 
whereas in this there is not: But neverthele{s 
they are derived from the Globe, as thofe are ; 
and that much more properly than the Proje¢ti- 
ons generally made ufe of in Maps of the Earth, 


or particular Countries ; above which, and the 


forementioned projections of the Sphere, this 
will have peculiar advantages. 

And for the better underftanding thereof, we 
mu{t conceive the Globe or Sphere to be com- 
paifed about with an infinite number of equally 
fine threads, all exactly parallel. 

Let the Circles ufually drawn upon the Globe, 
as the Equator, the Ecliptick and Meridian, &c. 
be {uppofed drawn and divided ; and let the 
Conftellations alfo be formed upon them, and 
the Stars places as ufually. 

Let alfo the Meridian paffing through the 
middle of any Conftellation be conceived drawn 
on the Globe, and cover’d with a fine thread, 
with as many of the adjacent as you think con- 
venient. 

Conceive the threads on which the Conftele 
lation is painted, to be cut off from the furface 
of the Globe, and that which paffes thro’ the 
middle being extended ftraight on the middle 
of fome paper, or perfectly plain fuperficies 5 
and let the reft be placed on it at right angles 
to the middle meridian, but reverted ; or fo as 
thofe parts of them which ftood to the right 
hand of it on the globe, may ftand to the left on 


the faid plane; and the contrary. 
And 
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And hereby we fhall have the picture of the 
Conftellation projected upon it, in which the pa- 
rallels of declination will be ftraight lines, and 
their diftances exactly the fame as they are on 
the globe ; as will alfo the diftances and diffe- 
rences of right afcenfions of any two ftars that 
are equally diftant from the Pole, or have the 
fame declination from the Equator. 

But the Meridians will become compound 
Curves of the fame nature, and having the fame 
proporties with that which Dr. Wallis in his 
Treatife de Cycloide calls Curva Sinuum. 

The Circles of Longitude, and Parallels of 
Latitude, may be infcribed on the fame Charts 
by the help of fuch tables, as fhew the Decli- 
nations and right Afcenfions correfponding to 
every degree of Longitude with every degree of 
Latitude : for thereby points may be found on the 
Paper or Chart, through which every Circle of 
Longitude, or Parallel of Latitude will pafs ; 
thro’ which if points of Lines be traced with an 
even hand, they will reprefent the Circles or 
Parallels required. 


§. VII. Lhe Application of the Rules of the Theory 
to the prefent Performance. 


Having therefore refolved upon this, as a 
proper method of Projection, and being no 
ways liable to the inconveniences that attended 
the foremention’d ones ; he, as himfelf tells us, 
began to form his Maps of the Conftellations ; 
in which, as his Catalogue contained twice as 
many Stars as Bayer’s or Hevelius’s, he thought 
it requifite to allow 4 tenths of an inch for each 
degree, and determined to make the figures of 
ghe Stars lefs than Bayer’s, in order to give 
them 
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them more room ; and then caufed the Charts 
to be prepared, and the Stars places pointed 
down on them: After which the Images were 
drawn on them, according to the defcriptions 
given in Ptolemy’s Catalogue, (which have 
been ufed by all after him without variation, 
till Bayer form’d them anew, and fpoil’d them) 
that thereby the antient figures of the Conftel- 
lations that were made ufe of by Ptolemy and 
his Predeceffors, might be reftored, and no 
longer {poiled by Innovators. 

The Maps therefore being thus prepared and 
drawn upon large Imperial Paper, admit of ma- 
ny more Stars than appertain to that one parti- 
cular Conftellation. In thofe twelve of the 
Zodiack, befides the Stars of that fign for 
which the Map was defigned, not only the 
principal Stars of the two contiguous figns are 
Jaid down on either hand, (for which particu- 
Jar Maps are drawn) but likewife all the Stars 
of both the Northern and Southern Contftella- 
tions, that come within the compafs of the 
Map, are inferted. 

But in the Maps of thofe Conftellations that 
are without the limits of the Zodiack, not any 
one Star is omitted, that can be comprehended 
within the Map. 

He thought it therefore not neceffary to 
draw diftinét Maps for every particular Con- 
ftellation, as well as for the twelve figns of the 
Zodiack, as Bayer and Hevelius had done ; but 
as the Paper was large enough, judged it moft 
convenient fo to contrive them, that two or 
more Conftellations might be comprifed in one 
Map ; whereby their number would be confide- 
rably diminifh’d, without any difadvantage to 
the Conftellations themfelves: And by this 
means 
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means fome of the finaller Conftellations (¢ as 
Lyra, Sagitta, Lacerta) are found entire in 
two or three feveral Maps. But Hydra, which 
extends to above 80 degrees of right ‘aicenfion, 
and being likewife very near the’ Equator, 
(where the degrees are wideft) could not be 
comprehended within one fingle fheet ; and as 
it would have been very inconvenient to have 
alter’d the Scale tor this fingle Conftellation, it 
was much better to enlarge it by another half- 
fheet ; and thereby it contains, befides the Con- 
ftellation of Crater and Corvus, that of Sex- 
tans entire, and moft of the Stars in Vitgo. 
But that of Urfa major, though containing alfo 
more than 80 degrees of right afcenfion, yet 
by being near the Pole, the degrees are fo much 
contracted, that the whole Conttellation is com- 
prifed within one fingle Map. 

The fame Projection and Scale is ufed in all, 
except the polar Maps, where it would not be 
fo very convenient : And therefore the com- 
mon ftereographick Projection on the Plane of 
the Equator was thought more proper and com- 
modious, and liable to the leaft diftortion, by 
chufing fuch a fcale of Semitangents, that the 
degrees of polar Diftance would be very near 
equal with thofe in the other Maps, decreafing 
a little near the Pole, and increafing towards 
the Limb ; the Centre or Pole being fo difpo- 
fed, that the four Conftellations, Urfa minor, 
Draco, Cepheus and Caffiopeia, might be con- 
veniently contained within a Map of the fame 
form and fize with the other ; all appearing in 
their right poftures, not in the leaft diftorted, 
but as well as if they had been drawn in fingle 
and feparate Maps. 
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And to render this Work as compleat and per- 
fect as poffible, befides the 25 particular Charts, 
there are added two general ones ; one inclu- 
ding all the.Stars in the Northern, and the 
other all in the Southern Hemifphere ; being 
reprefented after a Projection different from the 
reft of the Maps: It being impoffible to lay 
down all the Conftellations that are in one He- 
mifphere by the method made ufe of in the 
other Maps; and therefore the ftereographical 
Projection on the Plane of the Equator (where- 
in the Artick and Antartick Poles are Centres of 
the Projeftion)) was judged moft proper for the 
prefent purpofe. 


§. VILL Lhe peculiar Ufes and Advantages of this 


new Projection. 


And fince the Maps are all drawn after one 
particular Scale, it will not be difficult Ceven 
by infpection ) to pronounce nearly the mutual 
diftances of the fixed Stars themfelves, and to 
judge of the comparative Magnitudes even of the 
Conttellations, which cannot be done by thofe 
which are formed by different Scales; and as 
the Parallels of Declination are ftraight Lines 
equidiftant and parallel to each other, and to the 
Equator, and drawn to every fingle degree of 
declination or diftance from the Pole, (each 


degree being equal to four tenths of an inch) the 


declination of every Star may be very nearly 
determined by infpe€tion ; but if the diftance of 
any one of their Centres from the neareft Paral- 
le] of Declination be applied to the graduate 
Meridian on either fide of the Chart, the quan- 
tity of its Declination may be yet much more 
exactly determined. 
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And again; As the Meridians themfelves 
are drawn to every fifth degree of right Afcen- 
fion, the right Afcenfion itfelf of any Star may 
be had by Infpeétion only ; and as the lengths 
of the feveral Parallels of the Declinations are 
as the Circumferences of the feveral Parallels 
they reprefent on the Globe itfelf; and thefe 
being as their re{pective Diameters, which are as 
the Sines of their refpective diftances from the 
Pole, if the breadth of one or more degrees 
upon the Equator, be made equal to the Sine of 
go degrees upon a Sector, the Sine of the de- 
gree an{wering to its diftance from the Pole, or 
the Complements of its Declination, which is 
expreffed in every Map by the divifions on each 
fide thereof, will give the length of one or the 
like number of degrees in that Parallel ; whence 
the right Afcenfion of any Star may be more 
exactly determined. 

And again ; As the Ecliptick itfelf drawn in 
every Chart, through which it paffes, being di- 
vided into fingle degrees, as alfo the Circles of 
Longitude, and Parallels of Latitude, to every 
fitth degree ; the Latitude and Longitude of 
the Stars alfo may be eafily had by infpe- 
ction. 

As each of thefe Charts are tangent Planes 
to that point of the Globe which correfponds 
with the Centre, or middle point of the Chart 
if held up, (fo that it may anfwer to its cor- 
refpondent part in the Heavens) each particu- 
Jar Star will thereby correfpond with the Star 
it reprefents in the Heavens : Whence people 
who are not fo well verfed in the knowledge 
of the Stars, will foon be enabled to know 
them, which is not fo eafily to be attained by 
Maps hitherto publifhed ; which being made to 
JANUARY 1729. B repre- 
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reprefent the convex Face of the Heavens, the 
Spectator muft either fuppofe himfelf placed 
above the Stars, or elfe carry his imagination 
{fo far as to conceive the Stars which are placed 
on the right fide of the figure in the Map, to 
be view’d on the left fide in the Heavens, and 
likewife thofe that are on the left fide in the 
Map, to be view’d on the right fide in the 
Heavens ; and that the Planets or Stars which 
feem to move from Eaft to Weft, or from the 
left to the right, by their diurnal motion, when 
they are placed right before them, muft move 
on thofe Maps on the contrary ; that is, from 
Weft to Eaft, or from the right to the left. 
And as the Planets themfelves, in their revolu- 
tions thro’ their Orbs, appear to move from 
Weft to Eaft, or from the right to the left, 
muft here be traced (on the contrary) irom 
Eaft to Weft, or from the left to the right ; a 
thing, that to Perfons not very cenverfant in 
thefe Matters, occafions very often fome difh- 
culty. 


As the Ecliptick and its feveral Parallels of 
Latitude are ail drawn by a Scale, it contri- 
butes very much to the readier difcovering of 
what Stars the Moon (Cor any of the Planets ) 
will pafs by, or cover in any of their revoluti- 
ons thro” their Orbs ; and the Parallels of De- 
clination being all drawn as before, it may be 
difcover’d at fight what Stars will tranfit the 
Meridian, at or near the fame altitude with the 
Moon, or any other Planet or fixed Star: And 
in as much as in this cafe they are all fubjeét ta 
the fame retraction, and the Errors of the In- 
ftruments made ufe of Cif any there be) being 
alike in all, does not a little contribute to the 
reas 
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eadier finding of the Declination of any un- 
known Star or Planet at that time, by geiting 
rid of fome uncertainties, that otherwife QOb- 
fervations of this kind would be liable to. 


§. IX. Conneéfion of the Atlas now publifbed, 
with the Hiftoria Coeleftis, publifh’d fome years 
ago. 


That the Reader may be the better enabled 
to know the names of the feveral Stars, and 
diftinguifh them one from the other, there are 
Letters annex’d to the principal Stars in each 
Map, which refer to the Catalogue printed in 
the 3d Volume of the Hi/feria Celeffis ; where, 
in the proper Conftellations, he will find againft 
the referential Letters, the Name, right Afcen- 
fions, Declination, Latitude, Longitude, &c. of 
each particular Star. 


And here the mutual Connection and Rela- 
tion opening, in which the prefent Work ftands 
to that other of the Hiftoria Celefis Britannica 
of the fame Author ; it may not be amifs, be- 
caufe of the ftri€t alliance, and mutual light 
they caft upon one another, here to prefent 
the Reader with a fhort and fummary Account 
of the faid Work ; efpecially fince (tho’ but 
lately publifh’d)) no account has as yet been 
given of it in this, Journal : Tho’ in the nar- 
row Limits we are here confin’d to, this can 
fcarce amount to any more than a mere Index, 
or a bare Enumeration of the principal Con- 
tents of this noble Work. Which take as fol- 
lows. 
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ARTICLE IL. 


Historia Coeleftis Britannica, Tribus 
Voluminibus contenta. Auétore Jo- 
ANNE FLAMSTEDIO, Aftronomo 
Regio. 


That 1s, 


THE Britannick A/fronomical History 
of the Heavens, in Three Volumes, Fol. 


By the late Reverend Mr, FLAMSTED, 
Aftron. Prof. Reg. 


HE firft Volume contains the Obfervations 
TT of Mr. Wiliam Gafcoigne, (the firft In- 
ventor of the way of meafuring Angles in a 
Telefcope by the help of Screws, and the firft 
that applied Telefcopical Sights to Aftronomi- 
cal Inftruments) taken at Middleton near Leeds 
in Yorkfbire, betwixt the years 1638 and 1643 ; 
extracted from his Letters to Mr. Crabtree : 
With fome of Mr. Crabtree’s Obfervations in 
the fame years ; as alfo Obfervations of the 
Sun’s and Moon’s Diameters ; Configurations 
and Elongations of ‘fupiter’s Satellits from him, 
{mall diftances of fixed Stars, with appulfes of 
the Moon and Planets to them ; obferved with 
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a Telefcope and Micrometer at Derby, by 
Mr. Flamfted, betwixt the years 1670 and 165, 
with the larger intermutual Diftances of fixed 
Stars, and of the Planets from them ; Eclipfes 
of the Sun, Moon, and Fupiter’s Satellites ; 
Spots on the Sun, Comets, and Refractions, 
taken with a Sextant of near feven foot Radius, 
a valuable Quadrant, and the abovemention’d 
Inftruments, betwixt the years 1675 and 1689, 
at his Majefty’s Obfervatory, rang’d under pro- 
per heads ; with the places of the Moon, Sa- 
turn, Fupiter, Mars, Venus and Mercury, dedu~ 
ced trom the Obfervations ; and alfo neceffary 
Tables to be ufed with them. 


The fecond Volume contains his Obfervati- 
ons ( made with a mural arch of near feven 
foot Radius, and 140 degrees the Limb) of 
the meridional zenith Diftances of the fixed 
Stars, Sun, Moon, and other Planets, with the 
time of their tranfits over the Meridian: Toge- 
ther with Obfervations of the Sun’s and Moon’s 
Diameters ; Eclipfes of the Sun, Moon, and 
‘Jupiter's Satellites ; Variations of the Compafs, 
trom 1689 to the end of the year 1619, €c. 

Tables, fhewing how to render the Calcula- 
tion of the Stars and Planets places, from the 
Obfervations, eafy and expeditious: To which 
are added, the places of the Moon, (at the Op- 
pofitions, Quadratures, and on her Limits, €c.) 
and the places of Saturn, Fupiter, Mars, Venus 
and Mercury, derived from the abovementioned 
Obfervations. 


The third Volume contains a Catalogue of 
the right Afcenfions, Diftances from the Pole, 
Longitudes and Magnitudes of near 3000 fixed 
B 3 Stars 5 
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Stars; with the variations of their right Afcen- 
fions and Diftances from the Pole, whilft they 
change their Longitude one degree, whereby 
their right Afcenfions and Diftances from the 
Pole may be determined, for 200 years paft or 
to come, fufficiently exact. Large Tables, by 
which the right Aicenfions and Diftances from 
the Pole of the Stars and Planets being given, 
their Longitudes and Latitudes may be found 
by infpeétion. 

‘fo this Volume is prefixed a very large and 
curious Preface ; containing an account of all 
the aftronomical Obfervations made before his 
own time ; with a particular Defcription of the 
Inftruments mace ufe of for this purpofe, in all 
the feveral different Ages and Countries of the 
World , as alfo a very ample and full account 
of his own Obfervations and Inftruments, and 
their advantage and fuperiority above any before 
ufed by the Aftronomers. Together with a new 
Latin verfion of Ptolemy's Catalogue of 1026 
fix’d Stars, from the Greek, and Useg-beig’s pla- 
ces annex’d on the Latin page, with the cor- 
re€tions : As’alfo fmall Catalogues of the Arabs ; 
Tycho Brabe’s Catalogue of about 780 fix’d Stars, 
in a proper order: The Landgrave of Heffe’s 
Catalogue of 386 fix’d Stars: Hevelius’s Cata- 
logue of 1534, in a proper order. A Catalogue 
of fome of the Southern fix’d Stars, not vifible 
in our Hemifphere, reduced to right Afcenfion, 
Diftance from the Pole, Longitude and Lati- 
tude ; with variations of right Afcenfions and 
Diftances from the Pole: Calculated from Ob- 
fervations made by Dr. Halley at St. Helena ; 
and Mr. Flam/ied’s Stars plaees, and fitted to the 
year 1726. 
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This is a fuccinét, but full and comprehenfive 
Account of this vaft and noble Work; which 
we judg’d proper to fubjoin to the other, that 
fo the Reader having the advantage of feeing 
the fubftance of both in one view, might there- 
by be the better enabled to judge of their real 
Merit and Excellence. 


To return then to the hiftorical Accounts 
of the Original and Progrefs of thefe Compo- 
fitions, and the fmall Encouragement they have 
hitherto met with ; the Editors go on to inform 
us, That as Works of this nature meet with but 
few Encouragers, (the tafte of the greater part 
of Mankind being quite another way ;) and as 
a great part of the Hiftoria Celeftis, as well as 
this Work, have been carried on at the fole ex- 
pence of the Executors ; ; they were unwilling 
to proceed in this, till the former was publifh’d ; 
which, together with the difficulties and delays 
that ufually arife from the Perfons that are em~ 
ployed in the performance of Works of this 
nature, has been the reafon why this has not 
appeared fooner abroad. But as no pains nor 
expence has been wanting, to render this and 
‘the former Work as compleat as poflible, there 
is all the reafon to hope that they will meet with 
a fuitable reception from the generous, candid, 
and unprejudiced part of Mankind. 


And laftly ; As the principal View of the 
Royal Founder of the Obfervatory, was to ob- 
tain a good Catalogue of the fixed Stars ; fo it 
muft be juftly acknowledged, that Mr. Flamfted 
has fully accomplifhed that great End, having 
left behind him one of the largeft and compleat- 
eft Catalogues that ever the World was enriched 
B 4 with ; 
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with ; from which thefe Charts are deduced, 
containing almoft double the number of the 
Stars of that of Hevelius’s ; to the Honour of 
the Britifh Nation, and the lafting Reputation 
of the Author. A Work, that muft render his 
Name illuftrious and immortal to the lateft Po- 
{terity, and perpetuate his Memory till Time 
fhall be no more. 





AK TICL£ Ii 


MISCELLANEOUS Reflexions and Obferva- 
tions arifing from the two preceding Arti- 
cles, relating to the great Ufe, Pleafure, 
Advantages, and Hiftory of Aftronomy ; 
the feveral great Improvements lately 
made therein, the Perfetion of this Sci- 
ence , and bow much of all this is owing 
tothe great and indefatigable Labours of 
Mr. FLAMSTED. 


A_N infinitely wife and propitious Providence 
has, with a bountiful hand, prepared a vaft 
variety of pleafures, with the utmoft profufion, 
for the various ftages of human life ; providing 
we are not wanting to ourfelves in forward- 
ing the intention of nature, by a due culture 
and improvement of our minds, and a fuitable 
preparation of each faculty for the enjoyment 
of thofe objects it is capable of being moft a- 
greeably affected with. 

In the morning of life, when the foul firft 
makes her entrance in the world, all things 
look frefh and gay: Their novelty furprizes ; 
and every little glitter, or gaudy colour, trane 


fports the ftranger newly arrived. But by de- 
grees 
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grees the fenfe grows faint and weak, and we 
lofe that exquifite relifh of trifles, by the time 
our mind is fuppofed ripe for more fublime and 
rational enjoyments. As our parts open and 
difplay by gentle degrees, we rife from the gra- 
tifications of fenfe to relifh thofe of the mind. 
In the fcale of pleafures, the loweft are fenfual 
delights, which are fucceeded by the more en- 
larged views and gay pourtraitures of a lively 
imagination, in the fo charming and engaging 
ftudies of Poetry and Fiction: And thefe give 
way to the fublimer pleafures of Reafon, which 
difcovers the caufes and defigns, the frame, con- 
nection and fymmetry of things, and fills the 
mind with the contemplation of that admirable 
beauty, wifdom and order, that fhines fo con- 
{picuous throughout the whole fyftem of Na- 
ture. 

Whilft we ferioufly reflect and confider things 
in this light, it muft appear an act of the great- 
eft folly, or the higheft abufe of our faculties, 
and moft unnatural impiety, (to ufe the words 
of an ingenious Author) to have no attention 
to the courfe of Nature, and the revolution of 
the heavenly Bodies ; not to look upon our- 
felves as placed here by the hands of our Al- 
mighty Creator on purpofe, as in the midft of 
an ample Theatre ; in which the Sun, Moon 
and Stars, by perpetually changing their pofiti- 
ons or their afpects, exhibit an elegant enter- 
tainment to our underftanding, as well as to 
the eye. Thunder and lightning, the painted 
bow and the glaring comets, are decorations of 
this mighty Theatre :. And the fable Hemi- 
fphere, ftudded with fo many myriads of fpark- 
ling ftars, the blue vault at noon, the glorious 
gildings and rich colours in the Horizon, we 
may look upon as fo many fucceflive Scenes. 
To 
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To be regardlefs of thefe Phenomena that 
are placed within our view, on purpofe to en- 
tertain our faculties, and difplay the wifdom 
and power ef their Creator, is an affront to Pro- 
vidence of the fame kind, ( S82 magnis componere 
parva licebit ) as it would be to a good Poet to 
fit out his play, without minding the plot or 
beauties of it. 

And yet how few are there who attend to 
the drama of nature, its artificial ftru€ture, and 
thofe admirable machines, whereby the paffions 
of a Philofopher are gratefully agitated, and his 
foul affected with the higheft emotions of joy 
and admiration ? 

How many, even among our Men of fortune 
and rural Squires, Inhabitants of this Ifland, 
are to be found, who notwithftanding all the 
Jate wonderful difcoveries of our two country- 
men, the great Sir Ifaac Newton, and the in- 
comparable Mr. Flamfted, relating to the mun- 
dane Syftem, are {till ignorant that they have 
all this while lived on a Planet; that the Sun 
is feveral thoufand times bigger than the Earth; 
and that there are innumerable other Worlds 
within our view, much greater and more glori- 
ous than our own? This many of them will 
readily own, without the leaft blufh or remorfe, 
and tell us perhaps with an infipid fneer, That 
they enjoy the World, and leave others to con- 
template it. They enjoy it! that is, they eat 
and drink, and run about upon it ; or, in other 
words, enjoy it merely as brute animals. But 
to enjoy it as a rational Being,’ is to know it; 
to be fenfible of its greatnefs and beauty ; to 
be delighted with its order and harmony ; and 
by thefe reflexions, to obtain juft notions and 
| fenti- 
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fentiments of that omniprefent and omnipotent 
Mind that firft framed and produced it. This 
is indeed true enjoyment ; indulging the Mind 
in the moft fublime and refin’d luxury, and rai- 
fing the Soul to its natural grandeur and feli- 
city ; a€ting as rational Creatures, endow’d with 
the noble faculties of thought ‘and reflexion, 
confcioufnefs and liberty, and exercifing our 
underftanding and will upon fuch objects as an- 
{wer the dignity and perfection of human na- 
ture ; gratifying their peculiar relifh and tafte 
with thefe entertainments, which afford the 
higheft tranfport and extaly, without the groff- 
nefs or remorfe that attend vulgar enjoy- 
ments. 


To come but once into the world, and trifle 
away our true enjoyment of it, and of our/elves 
in it, is lamentable indeed. ‘This one reflexion 
if purfu’d, would yield a thinking perfon great 
inftru€tion : But one can’t make it, without 
being touch’d with the moft fenfible compafli- 
on, for a certain order of men amongft us, 
falfely term’d the men of pleafure, (but indeed 
only the fordid dregs of the moft impure part 
of Mankind) who from an exquifite relith ei- 
ther of trifles, or vicious and fenfual pleafures, 
have render’d their minds incapable of all rati- 
onal enjoyments. ‘The happinels of thofe men 
neceffarily terminating with their earlieft years ; 
who from a want of knowing nobler and greater 
purfuits, continue a fondnefs for the delights of 
that age, after the fenfe is grown even harden’d 
and callous, and their relith extinét, or ex- 
treamly faint and decay’d. Thefe are ‘the men, 
who defpife the flavery of thought and reflexion, 
and depend only upon the grofs enjoyment of 
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the prefent moment. But as fenfation has but 
a very narrow compafs, its objects are but very 
few, and very gro/s ; and therefore not only 
come quickly round, but become duller and 
more infipid the oftner they do fo. And what 
enjoyments are thofe ? Nay even, what hope or 
confolation is there left to the man, who has 
no tafte or fenfation of any greater and diviner 
Entertainments ? View him in that part of life, 
when the natural decav of his faculties concurs 
with the frequency of the fame objeéts, to give 
him perhaps not only a fatiety, but even a di- 
ftafte and abhorrence of his wonted pleafures ; 
when, like a man who hangs upon a precipice, 
his prefent fituation is painful and uneafy, and 
the moment he quits his hold, or the fcene 


fhifts, and he leaves the prefent ftate, he finks 


into mifery, or, fhould we allow him his moft 
ambitious wifhes, into a ftate of annihilation, 
Whereas, on the other hand, within what nar- 
row limits foever the pleafures of fenfe are con- 
fined, nothing can ftint thofe of reafon and 
knowledge. Here it is we can enjoy all the 
{weets of folitude, and yet converfe with the 
greateft geniz that have appear’d in every age, 
and in every country, wander through the de- 
lightful mazes of every art and fcience, and as 
we gradually enlarge our {phere of knowledge, 
at once rejoice in our prefent poffeffions, and 
yet be ftill animated with the boundlefs profpeé 
of tuture difcoveries. For nothing can fet 
bounds to the noble range of reafon and fci- 
ence ; and when this is faithfully purfued and 
obey’d, no fatiety ever attends that plea/ure and 
exta/y, which the foul enjoys after it has moved 
regularly and vigoroufly in the difcharge of its 


duty. 
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This is that /weet fruition which it is blefs’d 
withal, upon the juft fenfe of the proper ufe of 
its free will and intellectual faculties, and its 
having faithfully anfwer’d the ends for which 
they were given it ; the fole fource and fpring 
of the moft ficere and divine joys. And as the 
progrefs of Reafon is endlefs, fo the pleafures 
of Virtue and Knowledge are immortal, and 
will terminate at laft in a ftate of unerring rea- 
fon, and confummate happinefs. What enjoy- 
ments ! what‘a never-failing fource of divine 
confolations flows from this fountain ! To fuch 
a degree, that methinks the mind muft even 
grow impatient to fee the curtain drawn, and 
behold new Scenes difelofed ; when the imagi- 
nation in this life is fill’d and poffefs’d with fo 
bright an idea of the next! 


What we call Death, when confider’d in this 
light, is no more than pafling from one enter- 
tainment to another. If the prefent objects are 
grown tirefome and diftafteful, it is in order to 
‘prepare our minds for a more exquifite relifh of 
thofe which are frefh and new. If the good 
things we have hitherto enjoy’d are tranfient, 
they will be fucceeded by thofe which the in- 
exhauftible Power of the Deity will fupply to 
eternal ages. If the pleafures of our prefent 
ftate are blended with pain and uneafinefs, our 
future will confift of fincere unmix’d delights. 
O bleffed hope! the very thought whereof turns 
the imperfections of our nature into occations 
of joy and triumph! Una dies bene ex preceptis 
tuis attus, peccant? immortalitati eft anteponendus. 


As therefore, among all the gifts and bene- 
fits God has beftow’d on Mankind, thele are 
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in the firft place valuable, which confift in the 
improvements of the Mind by Arts and Sci- 
ences ; fo among all the Sciences which are 
daily improving in the world, the firft place 
has, as it were by general confent, been al- 
ways given to Affrouomy. And fuch has been 
either the good fortune of the Sciences, 
or the virtue and good fenfe of Mankind, that 
the greateft and moft eminent Perfons in all 
ages and nations have been the Patrons and En- 
couragers of this ftudy, above all others; fo 
that it may be faid to have fuffer’d the 
leaft eclipfe of any part of knowledge whatfo- 
ever, even in the moft barbarous ages. For 
when the Greeks neglected it, the Arabians 
firft, and from them the Spaniards, took it 
up ; and it became the favourite ftudy not only 
of the learned Men, but of the Sovereign Prin- 
ces of thofe two great and powerful Nati- 
ons. 

Nor indeed is there any other Science in na- 
ture, that does fo much fhew the piercing force 
of human underftanding, the fublimity of its 
fpeculations and deep refearches, as true 4- 


fironomy ; or which better therefore deferves the 


countenance and encouragement of Sovereign 
Princes, or indeed of all wife States and Go- 
vernments ; were it only for the benefits and 
advantages that Navigation derives from it: 
For ’tis by our knowledge in it, that we can 
carry our fhips thro’ the vaft Ocean in a right 
courfe, tho’ there is no track to be feen, and 
vifit the utmoft regions of the Earth. Hence 
arife the advantages of Trade and Commerce ; 
fo that whatever things other countries poflefs, 
that are precious or delightful, we receive 
and enjoy without the in¢onveniegces of intem- 
perate 
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perate heats or colds, to which thofe Countries 
are liable. It is owing to our skill in Naviga- 
tion, that our Britz/> Monarchs have obtained 
the Sovereignty of the Seas: fo that there is no 
Nation, at what diftance foever, but what are 
kept from doing injuries to our Countrymen by 
the terrors of a Britifh Fleet. 

No fcience fo much raifes our mind above 
our fenfes, and even in contradiétion to them, 
fhews and demonftrates to us the true fyftem of 
the World: the faculty of reafon by which we 
have made thofe great difcoveries in the Hea- 
vens, muft needs be deriv’d from Heaven, fince 
no earthly principle can attain fo great a per- 
fe€tion. And fince the origination of our minds 
is from Heaven, it may be juftly hop’d and ex- 
pected, that they will endeavour to return thi- 
ther whence they came, and that Heaven fhall 
become their final habitation. 

This is a fcience therefore which the greateft 
Heroes from the beginning of the world have 
taken pleafure to ftudy and improve ; fo that it 
was always deem’d a fcience fit for Kings 
and Emperors to employ themfelves in. On 
which account the Chaldean Wife Men and 
Philofophers were always reverenc’d and fa- 
vourd by the antient Kings, who thought it 
abfurd, that any fhould govern the world, who 
knew not what the world was. 

And as among the Sciences there is none 
which Aftronomy comes behind, upon the ac- 
count of the pleafure which attends the ftudy 
of it ; fo ic will yield to none of them on the 
account of its ufefulnefs, and the advantages it 
affords to human life. By it we difcover the 
wonderful harmony of nature, wherewith the 
frame and ftructure of all created beings are 
link’d 
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link’d and knit together, to conftitute the great 
roachine of the Univerfe. Aftronomy teaches 
us to oblerve and difcover the motions of the 
heavenly bodies, and it weighs and confiders 
the force and vigor by which they circulate in 
their Orbits. 


Aftronomy is not only ufeful as it improves 
the mind, and by its moft delightful fpeculati- 
ons increafes the force and penetration of the 
underftanding ; but it is likewife a confiderable 
help to the perfecting of other Arts and Sci- 
ences. ‘The benefits and advantages which Trade 
and Navigation derive trom it, have been ob- 
ferved already. In how great and thick dark- 
nefs would the Geographers and Chronologifts 
wander, were they not affifted with light from 
Aftronomy ? To it is owing that we know the 
figure and magnitude of the Earth, and find 
out the fituation and diftances of Places. It is 
from it we learn the true meafure of the Year, 
and can give an account of Actions according 
to the true order of the times in which they 
happen’d. Hence is evident, how ufeful Aftro- 
nomy is to human affairs: For without it, we 
could have no Geography nor Chronology, and 
confequently no certain account of Hiftory. 

But that above all wherein the ufe and ex- 
cellence of this Science principally appears, and 
fhines moft conf{picuous, is, That there is no 
knowledge whatever, that can be attain’d by the 
mere light of nature, which gives us truer and 
jufter notions of the Firft and Supreme Being, 
the Maker of both Heaven and Earth, than it 
does: None furnifhes us with ftronger argu- 
ments, by which his Exiftence is demonftrated : 
Nothing fhews more his Power and Wifdom, than 
the 
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the contemplation of the Stars, and their moti- 
ons. M. Y. Cicero, who was guided only by 
the light of his own reafon, and who had but 
fo imperfect a notion of the wifdom and har- 
mony of the celeftial Motions, in comparifon 
of what has been fince difcover’d, was of this 
opinion : Nothing, lays he, is more evident, uo- 
thing plainer, when we look up to the Heavens, 
and feriou/ly contemplate the Celeftial Bodies, than 
that there is a Detty of moft excellent Wifdom that 
governs then. 

What is there that more ravifhes the mind 
of Man into an admiration, reverence, love and 
efteem of the Supreme Being, than fo many 
and fo great Bodies, endowed with heavenly 
light, moft beautiful to the eye, and, when con- 
templated, moft delightful to the underftand- 
ing? Their mutual Intercourfes, moft regular 
Motions, their certain and determin’d Circula- 
tions, and their Returns and Periods fettled by 
a divine law, in an admirable harmony, make 
manifeft to us the immenfe Power, the infinite 
and unfearchable Wifdom, and univerfal Provi- 
dence of their Maker: Which when we confi- 
der, we can’t forbear, but muft neceffarily ac- 
knowledge, reverence and adore the great Au- 
thor and Contriver of all thefe ftupendous Lu- 
minaries. 

There is no more certain way of comprehend- 
ing the bulk of the whole mundane Fabrick, or 
the amazing beauty of fo divine a Structure, and 
the infinite wifdom of its omnipotent Contriver, 
than by confidering the Laws: which have been 
lately difcover’d, and mathematically demon- 
ftrated, relating to the motion of the Celeftial 
bodies which Aftronomy teaches. From them 
we learn to have a moft noble and magnificent 
JANUARY 1729. C notion 
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notion of the whole fyftem of Nature. Now 
we are affured, that this Earth we inhabit is but 
a {mall and inconfiderable part of a glorious Fa- 
brick ; fince there are almoft infinite Worlds, 
created by a Supreme and Almighty Being, 
which are -prodigioufly larger than ours ; in 
the difpofing and governing of which the fame 
Being exercifes his infinite Power and Wifdom. 
It is he who [poke the word, and the heavens were 
made ; be commanded, and they were created. He 
bath made them faft for ever and ever: He hath 
given them a law, which fhail not be broken. 

For, in the fame manner as Aftronomy de- 
moni{trates to us the mutual relation and like- 
nefs of nature there is in the Planets, in that 
they are like our Earth, opake, {pherical bodies, 
which are illuftrated and fhine with the bor- 
rowed light of the Sun, round which they all 
circulate with a moft regular harmony and or- 
der ; fo does it likewife that of the Sun and all 
the fixed Stars, which fhine with their own na- 
tive light, and remain immoveable in their pla- 
ces, that they are to be confider’d as bodies of 
the fame kind and nature: And the only rea- 
fon why our Sun appears to us fo great and 
bright, in comparifon of the Stars whofe weaker 
light difappears, as foon as the Sun begins with 
his beams to refrefh and illuftrate our habita- 
tion, is, that the Earth at an immenfe diftance 
from all the reft of the Stars, keeps near to the 
Sun, round whom fhe always circulates. For 
a Spectator placed as near any of them as we 
are to our Sun, would fee a body as big and 
bright as the Sun appears to us, and every way 
like our Sun. A Speétator as far diftant from 
our Sun as the fixed Stars are from us, would 
obferve 
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obferve our Sun as {mall as a Star, and no doubt 
would reckon the Sun as one of them in num- 
bering the Stars. All the fixed Stars therefore 
are Suns ; and-the Sun differs in nothing from a 
fixed Star. 


Altho’ the Earth is at fuch a diftance 
from the Sun, that if it were to be feen 
from its body, it would appear no bigger 
than a point; yet even that diftance is 
fo very fmall, in comparifon of the ex- 
ceeding great diftance of the neareft fix’d 
Star, that if the whole annual Orbit in which 
the Earth moves round the Sun were feen from 
a Star, it would appear likewife no bigger than 
a point. For the angle under which the whole 
diameter of the Earth’s Orbit appears is fo very 
fmall, that our quickeft and moft fharp-fighted 
Aftronomers can {carcely obferve it. They who 
have been moft diligent in obferving this an- 
gle, (which they call the parallax of the great 
Orbit, that is, of the Orbit in which the Earth 
moves) have always found it to be lefs than a 
minute ; and therefore the fixed Stars muft be 
at leaft 10000 times further from us, than we 
are from the Sun. 

Hence it follows, that tho’ the Earth ap- 
proaches nearer to fome fixed Stars at one time 
of the year than it does at the oppofite time, 
and that by the whole interval of the diameter 
of its Orbit, or the: 10000th part of the diftance 
between the Earth and them, the Stars will not 
upon that account feem bigger when it is neareft 
to them ; nor will either the magnitude or vifir 
ble pofition of any two Stars be fenfibly chang’d 
by the motion of the Earth. 
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And hence it alfo follows, That if the Sun 
were as far diftant from us as the Stars are, that 
is roo0o femidiameters of the Earth’s Orbit, it 
would appear 10000 times lefs, or under a {mal- 
Jer angle than it does now. Now the angle 
under which the Sun appears to us is about half 
a degree, or 30 minutes. If the Sun were re- 
moved as far from us as the fixed Stars are, it 
would be feen under an angle of but: the 
thoufandth part of three minutes, that is under 
an angle no bigger than ten thirds, which is 
altogether imperceptible to us: And no bigger 
would the angle be, under which a Speéta- 
tor placed among the fixed Stars would obferve 
the Sun. 

Hence it is evident, that all thofe Stars which 
remain immoveable in the heavens, are not on- 
ly bodies of a fiery nature, as our Sun is, but 
are to be efteemed as fo many real Suns them- 
felves ; nor are they much bigger, nor much 
lefs than it. It is not to be imagined that all 
thofe Suns are planted in one concave furface of 
a Sphere, fo as to be all equally diftant from 
us ; but it is more reafonable to fuppofe that 
they are f{pread every where thro’ the vaft inde- 
finite fpace of the Univerfe, and that they are 
at great and vaft diftances from one another : 
So that there may be as great diftance betwixt 
any two Suns that are next to one another, as 
there is betwixt our Sun and the neareft fixed 
Star. Hence a Spectator who is near any one 
Sun, will only look upon it to whom he is 
neareft as a real Sun, and the reft he will confi- 
der as fo many {mall fhining Stars fixed in his 
heaven or firmament. 

This will be the cafe as to fuch Stars that are 
vifible to the eye, and lye neareft to ys and to 
one 
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one another : But as there ar saguadibaany my- 
riads of thefe celeftial Luminaries, we can only 
fee by the help of glaffes, and can never difco- 
ver by the naked eye ; and the finer our glafles 
and Telefcopes are, the more {till are our dif- 
coveries ; we can fet no bounds either to their 
number or diftances. ‘That great Mathemati- 
cian and Aftronomer, the illuftrious Huygeuius, 
carries this thought fo far, that he does not 
think it impoflible that there may be Stars in 
the firmament, whofe light is not yet travell’d 
down to us, Cnotwithftanding the prodigious 
{witinefs of the motion of the rays of light) 
fince their firft creation. There is no queftion 
but the Univerfe has certain bounds fet to it ; 

but when we confider that is the work of infi- 
nite Power, prompted by infinite Goodnefs, 
with an infinite Space to exert itfel If in, how 
can our imaginations fet any bounds to it ? 

It fows therefore wh olly from the imperfe- 
ction of our fenfes, that the phenomena and 
appearances of the Heavens and heavenly bo- 
dies, are fo entirely different from what they 
really are in themfeves. ‘The Sun, the Moon, 
the other Planets, and the fix’d Stars, appear 
to the eye only like fo many fmall circles, or 
like points of Light at equal diftances from us, 
adhering to the top of a blue hemi{pherical 
vault, which it feems to touch on every fide near 
the Horizon. And this blue vault turning upon 
its axis, thefe bodies being carried round with 
it, rife and fet alternately, and fo prefent them- 
{elves in order to the feveral parts of the Earth. 

But our reafon, affifted by geometry and aftros 
nomy, opens to us a very different, and vaftly 
more ‘glorious and magnificent fcene of things. 
It fhews us an immenfe ocean of celeftial { {pace 
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fpreading itfelf on all hands from our Earth, 
without poffibility that any limits fhould be fet 
to it. That the feveral heavenly bodies that 
feem to our eye fo {mall, and almoft equally 
diftant from us, are in reality of prodigious mag- 
nitudes, and placed at vaft and very different 
diftances from the Earth, and each other, in 
that boundlefs abyfs. And the exact form and 
order in which thefe celeftial bodies and the 
Earth are fituated with refpect to each other in 
that immenfity of fpace, is now univerfally a- 
greed upon by all true Ajfronomers ; who, what- 
ever other {maller differences may remain among 
them, do all unanimoufly declare for the fol- 
lowing Syftem: That the Sun, and that innu- 
merable multitude of Stars which lie every where 
difpers’d throughout the whole Heavens, and 
like fo many gilded ftuds with a bright luftre, 
adorn the Firmament ; tho’ they feem to move, 
are indeed fixed and quiefcent, ina certain given 
part of the celeftial regions ; all ftill preferving 
the fame immutable diflances and pofitions from 
each other. That the fix other fhining Globes, 
call’d Planets or wandering Stars, one of which 
is the Earth, the place of our abode, perform 
their circulations round the Sun, at very diffe- 
rent diftances and different periods of time, and 
therefore they muft have conftantly variable po- 
fitions, and be perpetually changing their diftan- 
ees from one another, as well as from the fix’d 
Stars. ‘They who finifh their circuits fooneft, 
are feen neareft to the Sun, and the circles they 
move in are the leaft ; they who take a longer 
time in revolving, defcribe larger circles, and 
are further removed from the Sun; and their 
particular rank and order is as follows, The Sun 
remaining in the center of all their Orbits, or 

ather in the common center of gravity of thofe 
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Orbits, round about him Mercury, Venus, the 
Earth, Mars, ‘Fupiter, and Saturu, make their 
revolutions, all from the Weft to the Eaft. Mer- 
cury is next the Suz, and finifhes his courfe in 
three months. Venus, in an Orbit fomewhat 
larger, performs her period in eight months: 
Beyond the Orb of Venus is that of the Earth, 
which revolves round the Sun in the {pace of a 
year. Mars takes two years to compleat his 
circulation; and ‘fupiter, at a much greater di- 
ftance, does not finifh his revolution till after 
twelve years. The furthermoft and floweft of 
all is Saturn, whofe Orbit includes all the others, 
and requires not much leds than thirty years to 
compleat his courfe. 

- This was the ancient and true fyftem of the 
World, taught of old by Philolaus, Ariftarchus 
of Samos, and not a few of the other Sages in 
the earlieft ages of philofophy, afterwards em-~ 
brac’d by Plato in his riper years, and the whole 
fect of the Pythagoreans. And this was alfo 
the judgment of Anaximander, more ancient 
than any of them; and of that wife King of 
the Romans Numa Pompilius, who, as a fym- 
bol of the figure of the World with the Sun in 
the center, erected a temple in honour of Vefta, 
of around form, and ordain’d perpetual fire to 
be kept in the middle of it. 

The Egyptians were early obfervers of the 
Heavens ; and from them probably this philo- 
fophy was {pread abroad among other nations : 
for from. them it was, and the nations about 
them, that the Greeks derived their firft, as well 
as foundeft notions in philofophy. And in the 
veftal ceremonies, we may yet trace the ancient 
{fpirit of the Egyptians : for it was their way to 
deliver their myfteries, that is, their philofophy 
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of things above the vulgar way of thinking, une 
der the veil of religious rites, and hierogly- 
phick fymbols. 

It is not to be denied, but that an Anaxagoras, 
or Democritus, did now and then ftart up, who 
woud have it that the Earth poffeis’d the center 
ot the World, and that the Stars and Planets 
were revolv’d about the Earth quiefcent in the 
center, fome at a {wifter, others at a flower 
rate. | 

However, it was agreed ftill on both fides, 
that the motions of the celeftial bodies were 
perforni’d in {paces altogether free and void of 
refiftance ; the whim of folid Orbs being yet of 
a later date, firft introduc’d by Eudoxus, Calip- 
pus, and Ariftotle, when the ancient philofo- 
phy began to decline, and to give place to the 
new prevailing fictions of the Greeks. 

The Chaldeans, who were the moft learned 
Aftronomers of their time, looking upon Co- 
mets (which of ancient times before had been 
numbered among the celeftial bodies) as a par- 
ticular fort of planets, defcribing very excen- 
tric Orbs, that prefented themfelves to our view 
only by turns, w/z. once in a revolution, when 
they defcended into the lower parts of their 
Orbits. ‘This idea and theory of the Comets 
coud by no means confift with the notion of 
folid Orbs. 

And as it was the unavoidable confequence of 
the hypothefis of folid Orbs, while it prevailed, 
that Comets fhou’d be thruft down below the 
Moon, fo no fooner had the late obfervations 
of Aftronomers reftored the Comets to their 
ancient place in the higher Heavens, but thofe 
celeftial fpaces were at once cleared of the in- 
cumbrance of folid Orbs, which by thofe ob- 
fervations 
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fervations were broke into pieces and difcarded 
for ever. 

Such was the antient fyftem of the World, 
which was at firft introduc’d into Greece by the 
great Pythagoras and his difciples, who had 
learned it from the wife Men of the Eaft ; to 
whom, as to an univerfity, they then all reforted 
for inftruction. “Tis true, the other apparent 
fyftem which fuppofes the Earth immoveable, 
a the Heavens to revolve about, was received 
among the vulgar and illiterate part of mankind ; 
yet the Philofophers retained the true fyftem till 
Ariftotle, and the Philofophers that came after 
him, degenerating from their predecefiors, and 
not being acquainted with true philofophy, em- 
braced the common {fy{tem of the vulgar: So 
that the antient fy{ftem was forgot and not mind- 


ed, till fome time after the laft reftoration of 


learning, ‘twas again brought to light, and re- 
trieved from oblivion, and eftablifhed by folid 
arguments and invincible reafons. 

After the invention of Telefcopes, the fe- 
condary Planets, with many new and unthought 
of appearances, were obferved in the Heavens 
by the Aftronomers, which did wonde rfully en- 
large the antient fyftem, and confirm’d it with 
invincible demontftrations. 

Three of the Planets, vzz. the Earth, Jupiter, 
and Saturn, have other leffer Planets which con- 
tinually accompany them ; thefe are called fe- 
condary Planets, Moons, or Concomitants ; for 
they conftantly keep clofe to their refpective 
Primaries, and always attend upon them in their 
circulation round the Sun; and in the mean 
time each of them performs his proper revolu- 
tion round his proper Primary. The Earth has 


the Moonto keep her company, who never for- 
fakes 
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fakes her in her annual courfe round the Sun ; 
and while fhe attends upon us, fhe performs pro- 
per circulations of her own round the Earth in 
the {pace of a month. 

Jupiter has four Moons to attend him, which 
at different diftances, and at different periods, 
perform different circulations round him. Thefe 
jovial Planets were firft difcovered and obferved 
by that noble Ita/ian Philofopher Galileo, by the 
help of the Telefcope, which he firft invented ; 
and by them he increafed the number of the 
celeftial bodies, and called them Modicean Stars, 
in honour of the Dukes of Zu/cany, with whofe 
name he dignified them. By the benefits of 
thefe new-difcovered Worlds, Aftronomy and 
Geography have received many, great, and par- 
ticular advantages. 

Saturn performs his courfe round the Sun 
with no lefs than five attendants, tho’ moft of 
them, by reafon of their great diftance from 
the Sun, and the {mallnefs of their own bodies, 
are not to be feen but the help of very long 
Telefcopes. The acute eyes of the late famous 
Mr. Caffini, the French King’s Aftronomer, were 
the firft that reach’d all that have been already 
difcovered ; and ’tis but of late they have been 
feen in Britain, by means only of that Tele- 
{cope which was given the Royal Society by the 
illuftrious Mr. Haygens. 

Befides thofe Attendants, Saturn has an or- 
nament peculiar to himfelf; for he is dignified 
and diftinguifh’d by a Ring, which furrounds 
his middle, and does no where touch his body ; 
but by an exact libration and equiponderancy of 
all its parts, fuftains itfelf like an arch ; and be- 
ing thus fufpended by the divine geometry, it 
is kept from falling upon his body. ‘The dia- 
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meter of this Ring, is more than double of the 
diameter of Saturn: and tho’ the thicknefs of 
this Ring, on the convex or the concave fide, 
be but {mall, yet its breadth or depth is fo great, 
that it takes up half of that fpace which is be- 
tween its outward furface and the body of Sa- 
turn the reft of the fpace remaining void: fo 
that in proper fituations, we can fee the Hea- 
vens between the Ring and his body. 

For what purpofe this admirable Ring was 
made, we know not, and perhaps we never may 
come to the knowledge of it, fince we find no- 
thing in nature like it: But yet we cannot but 
admire the infinite Majefty and Power of God, 
who, in this our age, has difcovered and fhew- 
ed us fuch new and unthought of inftances of 
his Greatnefs. 

As we before concluded, from what Aftrono- 
my has difcovered concerning the near analogy 
and refemblance there is between the Sun and 
fixed Stars, that they are bodies of the fame 
nature and kind, {pread up and down thro’ the 
great indefinite {pace of the univerfe, and lying 
at vaft diftances from one another, all fhining 
with their own native light, and remaining im- 
moveable in their places; and that a {pectator 
as far diftant from our Sun as the fixed Stars are 
from us, wou’d obferve our Sun as {mail as a 
Star, and no doubt therefore would reckon the 
Sun as one of them, in numbering the Stars: 
So for the fame reafon, and by the fame train 
of argument, we conclude, the Planets and our 
Earth to be bodies of the fame nature, becaufe 
of their exact refemblance and likenefs to one 
another. 

For fhould a Spectator, with a Telefcope, 
more nearly view the Planets, he will foon 

find 
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find that they are opake f{pherical bodies like 
our Earth, having no proper light of their own, 
but that they fhine only with the borrowed light 
of the Sun; for that fide of them which is to= 
wards the Sun, is alway illuminated; and it is 
enly by the reflected light of the Sun, that they 
become vifible; and the fide oppofite to the Sun, 
which the borrow’d rays cannot reach, remains 
dark and obfcure. And befides this, as all opake 
bodies do, the Planets caft a fhadow behind 
them, which is always oppofite to the Sun. 
The line in the Planets body, which diftin- 
guifhes the lucid part from the obfcure, is fome- 
times right, fometimes crooked ; and it is fome- 
times convex towards the fplendid part, and 
concave on the obfcure; fometimes on the con- 
trary it appears convex towards the obfcure fide, 
and concave towards the fhining face of the 
Planet, according to the different fituation of 
the eye in refpeét of the Planet and of the Sun 
which illuminates it: which different pofition 
is likewiie the caufe why fometimes we fee a 
greater, fometimes a leifer portion of the illu- 
minated face, as it ought to be in all {pherical 
opake bodies, which are expofed to the bright 
light of the Sun. 

I remember it was objeéted to Copernicus, 
when he firit began to revive the antient Py- 
thagorean fyftem, who lived betore the inven- 
tion of the Telefcope, that if the motions of the 
Planets were fuch as he fuppofed them to be, 
that then Venus ought to undergo the fame 
Changes and Phafes as the Moon does. Co- 
pernicus anfwered, that perhaps the Aftrono- 
rners, in atrer ages, would find that Venus does 
really undergo all thefe Changes. ‘This prophe- 
cy of Copernicus was firft fulfilled by that great 
Italian 
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Italian Philofopher Galileo, who, direting his 
Telefcope to Venus, obferved her appearances 
exactly to emulate thofe of the Moon, as Co- 
pernicus had foretold : and thefe obfervations 
did furprizingly confirm the old fyftem revived 
by Copernicus. 

This is a fhort and imperfect sketch of this 
excellently contrived fyftem ot the Sun and Pla. 
nets, which cou’d not iure have its oris yin from 

any thing elfe, than from the wife contrivance 

and conduct of an ing initely powerful and intel- 
r igent Being. And asthe fixed Stars now ap- 
pear to be all the centers of the like fyftems, 
they that are formed by the like wife condudt, 
muft all be fubjeét to the dominion of the fame 
_Being ; fince the light of the fixed Stars, is of 
the fame nature with the light of the Sun; and 
all thefe fyftems do weaeili impart their light 
to. one another. And left the fyftem of the 
fixed Stars fhould mutually fall upon one ano- 
ther by their gravity, the fame Being has there- 
fore placed them at an immenfe diftance from 
each other. 

It is no ways probable that God Almighty, 
who always acts with infinite wifdom, and does 
nothing in vain, fhou’d create fo many Suns, 
and place them alone in indefinite fpace, at fuch 
great diftances from each other, and not have 
made other bodies which he has placed near 
them, to be nourifhed, animated, and refrefh- 
ed with’the heat and light of thefe Suns. ‘Thofe 
who affirm that God created thofe great bodies 
only to give us a {mall dim light, muft have a 
very mean opinion of the divine wifdom. It 
is more reafonable to fuppofe that every Sun is 
furrounded with a company of Planets peculiar 
to himfelf, which in different periods, and 
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different diftances, perform their circulations 
round their proper Sun: and who knows but 
that fome of thofe Planets may have Moons and 
other bodies to attend them in their circulations ? 

Hence we may frame to ourfelves an admi- 
rable magnificent idea or notion of the vaftnefs 
or amplitude of the World, by imagining an 
indefinitely great {pace of the Univerfe, in 
which there are placed innumerable Suns, which 
tho’ they appear to us like fo many fmall Stars, 
yet are bodies which are not behind our Sun ei- 
ther in bignefs, light, or glory; and each of 
them conftantly attended with a number of Pla- 
nets, which dance round him, and conftitute fo 
many Worlds or Syftems : Every Sun doing the 
{ame office to his proper Planets, in illuftrating, 
warming, and cherifhing them, that our Sun 
performs in the fy{tem to which we belong. 

Hence we are to confider the whole Univerfe 
as a glorious palace for an infinitely great and 
omniprefent Deity ; and that all the Worlds, 
or fyftems of Worlds, are as fo many great the- 
atres in which he is perpetually difplaying his 
divine Power, Wifdom, and Goodnefs. 

In this view of the mundane fyftem, when 
we confider that infinite hoft of Stars, or to 
{peak now more philofophically, of Suns, we 
often fee in a clear and bright light fhining up- 
on us, with thofe innumerable fets of Planets 
or Worlds, which are moving round their re- 
fpe€tive Suns: When we ftill enlarge the idea, 
as we fo juftly may, and fuppofe another Hea- 
ven of Suns and Worlds rifing {till above this 
which we difcover, and thofe ftill enlightened 
by a fuperior firmament of Luminaries, which 
are planted at fo great a diftance, that they may 
only appear to the inhabitants of the former, 
as 
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as the Stars do to us: How far would a 
juft purfuic of this thought annihilate all 
human Grandeur; when we reflect on that 
little infignificant figure, which not only we 
that creep up and down this dirty Planet called 
Earth, a race of laps’d finful Creatures, of {mall 
abilities or capacities at prefent, and of great 
wickednefs and vices ; but even the folar Syftem 
itfelf to which we belong, bears amidft the Im- 
menfity of God’s Works ? 

Were the Sun which enlightens this part of 
the Creation, with all the hofts of planetary 
Worlds that move about him, utterly extinguifh- 
ed and annihilated, they would not be miffed 
more than a grain of fand upon the fea-fhore. 
The fpace they poffefs is fo exceedingly little 
in comparifon of the whole, that it would fcarce 
make a b/ank in the Creation. The chafm would 
be imperceptible to an eye that could take in 
the whole compafs of nature, and pafs from one 
end of the Creation to the other ; as it is poffi- 
ble there may be fuch a fenfe in ourfelves here- 
after, or in Creatures which are at prefent more 
exalted than ourfelves. We fee fo many Stars 
by the help of glaffes, which we do not difco- 
ver with our naked eye ; and the finer our Te- 
lefcopes are, the more ftill are our difcoveries ; 
that there is a fufficient foundation for the pre- 
fent fpeculation. Were the foul feparate from 
the body, and with one glance of thought 
fhould ftart to the utmoft limits and bounds its 
capacity would admit in the mundane fyftem, 
fhould it for millions of years continue its pro- 
grefs through infinite {pace with the fame a€ti- 
vity, I don’t know but it might ftill find itfelf 
amidft the Works of its Creator, as well as en- 
compafled round with the Immenfity of the 
Deity. 
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Deity. There is no queftion but the Univerfe 
has certain bounds fet to it ; but, as has been 
already obferved, when we confider that it is the 
work of infinite Power, prompted by infinite 
Goodnefs, with an infinite Space to exert itfelf 
in, how dare our narrow Imaginations fet any 
bounds to it? 


Such are the natural, the noble and fublime 
Ideas and Notions true Aftronomy furnifhes us 
with of the Works of God. Nor does it give 
us lefs juft and exalted ones of his own divine 
Perfeétions, and particularly the two great and 
leading ones in the Government of the Uni- 
verfe, and the univerfal Conduct of Providence, 
his Omniprefence and Omnifcience; both thefe 
it proves with a demonftrative evidence that 
they are coexiftent, and muft run together thro’ 
the whole Infinitude of Space: And that as he 
is necefarily prefent to every thing, he cannot 
but be attentive to every thing, and privy to 
all the modes and parts of their exiftence. His 
Being paffes through, adtuates and fupports the 
whole frame of nature: There is nothing he 
has made that is either fo diftant, fo little or 
fo inconfiderable, which he does not effentially 
inhabit. It would be an imperfeétion in him, 
were he able to remove out of one place to ano- 
ther, or to withdraw himfelf from any thing he 
has created, or from any part of that Space 
which is diffufed and fpread abroad to Infi- 
nity. 

His Omnifcience naturally and neceffarily 
flows from this his Omniprefence : He cannot 
but be conftious of every ‘motion that arifes in 
the material World which he thus effentially 
pervades, and of every thought that is ftirring 


in the intellectual World, to every part of 
which 
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which he is thus intimately united. Several 
Motalifts have confider’d the Creation as the 
Temple of God, which he has built with his 
own hands, and which is filled with his pre- 
fence. Others have confider’d infinite Space as 
the receptacle, or rather the habitation of the 
Almighty. But the nobleft and moft exalted 
way of confidering this infinite Space, is that 
of Sir I/aac Newton, who calls it the Sen/forz- 
am of the Godhead ; efpecially in that clearer 
and‘ fuller manner he expreffed this in the firft 
Edition of his Opticks, which I was forry to 
find chatigéd and alter’d (I think much for the 
worfe) in the following ones. Brutes and Men 
have their Senforzola, or little Senjoriums, by 
which they apprehend the prefence, and per- 
ceive the actions of a few objeéts that lye con- 
tiguous to therh. Their knowledge and obfer- 
vation turns within a very narrow circle: But 
as God Almighty cannot but perceive and know 
every thing in which he refides, infinite Space 
gives room to infinite Knowledge, and is as it 
were an organ to Omnilcience. 

In this confideration of God Almighty’s Om- 
niprefence and Ominilcience, every uncomfor- 
table thought vanifhes ; we need not now be 
afraid of being overlook’d amidft the immenfity 
of nature, or loft among that infinite variety of 
creatures, which in all probability {warm through 
all the immeafurable regions of matter: he can- 
not but regard every thing that has being, and 
more efpecially fuch of his creatures as ufe their 
beft endeavours to imitate and refemble him in 
the ufe of their moral and intelleétual faculties, 
and who always make it their ftudy, with that 
wonderful Man, and excellent Roman Emperor 
Marcus Aurelius, by daily more and more fup- 
JANUARY 13729. D preffing 
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prefing and contracting their defires, to have 
as few wants as poflible in themfelves, and to do 
all the good they can to others ; and by che- 
rifhing {o many other virtues in their fouls, as 
to have a perpetual fource and {pring of pleafure 
in their own breafts. All fuch, however their 
outward fenfes are too grofs to apprehend him, 
will tafte and feel how gracious he is, by the 
influences he has upon their minds, and, to ufe 
the expreflions of one of our beft writers, by 
thofe virtuous thoughts he awakens in them, by 
thofe fecret comforts and refrefhments he con- 
veys into their fouls, and by thofe ravifhing joys 
and inward fatistactions, which are perpetually 
{pringing up, and diffufing themfelves among 
all the thoughts of good men. He is lodged 
in our very effence, and is as a foul within the 
foul, to irradiate our underftandings, rectify 
our wills, purify our paffions, and to enliven all 
our intellectual powers. How happy therefore 
is the Man, who, by virtue and good works, 
opens the communication between God and his 
Soul! 'Tho’ the whole creation frowns upon him, 
and all nature looks black about him, he has his 
light and fupport within him, that are able to 
cheer his mind, and bear him up in the midft 
of all thofe horrors which encompafs him. In 
the midft of calumny and contempt, he attends 
to that Being, who whifpers better things with- 
in his foul. In his deepeft folitude and retire- 
ment, he can fay upon much better grounds 
than Scipio Africanus, Nunquam minus folus 
quam cum folus. He knowg he is in company 
with the greateft and beft of Being, and per- 
ceives within himfelf fuch real fenfations of his 
prefence, as to him are more delightful, than 


any thing can be met with in the converfation 
of 
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of his creatures. Even in the hour of death, a 
good man confiders the pains of his diffolution, 
to be nothing elfe but the breaking down of 
that partition which ftands betwixt his foul and 
the fight of that Being, who is always prefent 
with him, and is now about to manifeft itfelf 
to him in fulnefs.of joy. 

For dim at beft here, are even the fublimeft 
conceptions we can form of the fupreme Being; 
his works but faintly refle¢t the image of his 
perfections, *tis a fecond-hand knowledge. ‘To 
have a juft idea of him, it may be neceffary to 
fee him as he is. But what is that ? ’Tis fome- 
thing that never entered into the heart of Man 
ty conceive ; yet what we can eafily imagine, 
will be a fountain of unfpeakable, of everlafting 
rapture. All created glories will fade and die 
away in his prefence. Perhaps it will be my 
happinefs to compare the World with the fair 
exemplar of it in the divine Mind ; perhaps to 
view the original plan of thefe wife defigns that 
have been executing in a long fucceffion of ages. 
Thus employed in finding out his works, and 
contemplating their author! how fhall I fall 
proftrate and adoring, my body iwallowed up 
in the immenfity of matter, my mind in the in- 
finitude of his divine Perfections. 

Thus far at prefent, of a few of the more ob- 
vious ufes, the great pleafure and advantages of 
Afironomy ; and that rather in the way of Rhap- 
fody than juft Effay: But this Article running 
into a much greater length than was expected, 
or originally intended, we muft now reter the 
remaining particulars, v7%. what relates to the 
Evidence and Certainty, the Hiftory of Aftrono- 
mical Obfervations, and that ftate of perfection 
this Science is now arrived at ; as alfo what we 
principally defigned when we begun this Article, 
D 2 the 
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the great and vaft obligations it has to the un- 
wearied Labours of Mr. Flamfted, to another 
Journal. Tho’ as to this laft we have partly 
anticipated ourfelves in what has already been 
faid in the introductory Account of his Atlas 
Celefiis ; tho’ but very imperfeétly, in proporti- 
onto the great merits ofthe Author. We intend 
therefore to refume this Article, together with 
the others ; and hope very foon to have a pro- 
per opportunity of doing it, in giving an ac- 
count. of another pofthumous Treatife of his 
not yet publifhed, of which fee more in the fol- 
lowing Article. 





ARTICLE IV. 





An Account of the other Works of Mr. — | 
FLAMSTED, either printed or in Ma- 


aifcript. 


LL that Mr. Ft Ams TED printed before 
, _ his Hifforia Caleftis (befides feveral aftro- 
nomical Obfervations difperfed and fcattered up 
and down the Philofophical Tranfa€tions ; but 
which are inferted in their natural order, more 
entire and accurate in his Britannic Celeftzal 
Hiftory) was only a Treatife upon the Do¢frine of 
the Sphere ; and all that was found among his pa- 
pers, after his death, his Executors think fit to ) 
be publifhed, befides his new Projection of the Con- . 
fteliations ; of which a particular account has been 
already given, are feveral Afronomical Lectures, 
of which we hope foon to. communicate to the 
publick a more full and exa¢t account. 
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ARTICLE V. 


HomerRr [tras Grace & Latine. 
Annotationes in Ufum fereniflimi Prin- 
cipis GULITELMI AucGusTI, Ducis 
de Cumberland, &c. Regio Juifu Scrip> 
fit atque edidit SAMUELCLARKE 
S.T. P. Vol. I, 4to, p. 355. Lond. 1729. 


That is, 


The Firft Volume of WomMER’s ILIAD, 
Witbo Annetations. By Dr. SAMUEL 
CLARKE. For the Ufe of the Duke 
of CUMBERLAND, 


fi HIS edition is very valuable for the cor- 
rectnefs of the text, the faithfulnefs -and 
propriety of the tranflation, and the juftnefs of 
the annotations, void of ufelefs remarks, com- 
mon places, and repetitions. The general me- 
thod of the Annotator is to illuftrate the poeti- 
cal or rhetorical beauties of his author, by paf- 
fages out of Plato, Ariffotle, Diouyfius Halicare- 
naffeus, Plutarch, Euftathius; or fome other Scho- 
Liaft, Cicero, Aulus Gellius, Macrobius, &c. 
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He likewife takes particular care to quote e- 
very paflage of Virgz/, that has any relation to 
any in Homer ; which not only may ferve as the 
jufteft and moft elegant comment upon thofe 
places, but likewife as an excellent exercife to 
the reader's judgment, if he compares nicely 
the diftinét beauties of thofe paffages; the rea- 
fons why the one fometimes excells the other ; 
and the motives the Latin Poet has fometimes 
had to vary in expreffions or images from the 
original he copied from. 

He is very careful alfo to fhew the fignifican- 
cy of the words that commonly pais tor mere 
expletives, and furnifh matter of laughter to 
the {coffers of Homer. And his explications of 

thofe words are generally very fatistactory. But 
even where thofe words cannot be render’d in 
Latin, or any other language, we may reafona- 
bly fuppofe from the perfection of Homer’s di- 
€tion, allow’d him by all the Ancients, that the 

carried with them fome nice energy, manifet 

to the old Greeks, tho’ infenfible to us. The 
Italians, at this day, have feveral expletives of 
this kind, that are mere redundancies to an un- 
skilful ear, tho’ they are not without fome force 
and elegance when artfully employ’d. ‘They 
feem ufelefs to Foreigners for want of words to 
anfwer them in their own language ; and be- 
caufe the want of them does not feem to render 
the fenfe of the fentence incompleat, tho’ the 
addition of them makes it more full and energic 
to a good ear. Even the word uatique, into 
which Dr. Clarke often tranflates fome of the 
Greek expletives, may appear infignificant or 
uncouth to People that underftand Latin only fo 
far as they can conftrue it word for word in 
their qwn language ; for it frequently occurs in 
Cicero 
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Cicero and the beft authors, where verily furely, 
certainly for certain, to wit, &c. would be bald 
and offenfive, becaufe according to the genius 
of the Engili/b language, not us’d upon thofe oc- 
cafions, where they are proper in Latzu, or ra- 
ther becaufe they nor any other in Engli/b exact- 
ly aniwer the fignification of the Latin word. 
The notion we muft then conceive of the Greek 
expletives, is, that they are not abfolutely ne- 
ceffary to the fenfe, tho’ they convey a certain 
degree of force and elegance very diftinguifha- 
ble by a nice Critick. 


Few People having a true and juft notion of 
the Latin and Greek tenfes, Dr. Clarke has 
thought proper to explain that matter * once 
for all, referring back to it from numberlefs 
places in the following notes. 


He divides Time in prefent, paft, and future ; 
each of thefe he fubdivides in imperfect and 
perfect. 


Quod ut clariis & diftinctius intelligatur, no- 
tandum eft Zempus effe omne divifum in partes 
Tres; preteritum, prefens, & futurum. Quorum 
unumquodq; porro dup/iciter intelligi poteft, pro 
eo ut de re perfecta fermo fit, aut de zmperfecia. 
Itaq; Zempora in omni Verbo, primaria & diwe 
pisuevey funt Sex. Exempli caufa: 


* Pag. 5, 6» 7. 


abibat. 
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coenabat. He was ac fupper, 1/ 
étoit a fouper. 

edificabatur. Fe twas in building. 
Ox batifpoit. 


a £>/ 
rei 7mper) ech a. 


if ee he was Koing. Ws ex alloit. 


foupé. 
edificatum erat. Je was built, Oz 


abierat. he was gone, Ils’ eu étoit 
allé. 
\" perfects. coenaverat. he had fupped, I/ avoit 


Tempus Prefeus 


"7. 


or,’ 


coenat. he ts at fupper, I/ ef 2 
fouper. 

edificatur. Jt ig in building. On 
batit, 


relimperjectae. 


c ss he is nein, I] 8° ex va. 


coenavit. he has (upt. I! 2 foupé. 
edificatum eft. Jt ts built. On 2 
bati. 


abiit. he ig gone, I] s° ex eft alle. 
rei perfecta. 3 


coenabit. he will be at fupper. I/ 
fera a fouper. 


rel imperfecta. ‘i 
edificabicur. Ht will be tn butldqug, 


cf We: he will be going. 1/8 ex ira. 








Tempus Futurum 


Ox batira. 


s 


abierit. he totll be gone, I/s ex 
\ fera allé, 
coenaverit. he will have tipt, 1 
aura foupé. 
edificatum eit. Gt will be built, 


Ox aura bati. 


| rei perfect. 
& 


Ex hac Temporum primaricrum vera & fe- 
cundum rerum naturam difpofitione, obfervare 


eft 
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170. Vocabula ifta °* edificatuim eft, cenavit, 
“¢ Ubitt, periitsfaporlenner,” & fimilia, tam Pre- 
fens exhibere tempus rei perfeéfe; quam illa, 
“ edificatur, cenat, abit, perit, éveratve,” & fi- 
milia, Prefens exhibent tempus rei imperfecta. 
Quod cum plerofq; Grammaticorum fugerit ; 
hinc viros etiam non ineruditos fepe in fraudem 
inductos, ut vel mendum aliquod, vel enalagen 
nefcio quam, (que Grammaticam omnem peni- 
tus evertit) vel neceflitatem quandam metri, 
(que apud principes Poetes nequaquam hujuf- 
modi eft,) ibi fufpicarentur, ubi Lemporum ratio 
recté atq; etiam optime jam conftaret. Exempli 
causa: In eo, quod eft apud Virgilium, 7En, II. 
12. “© Quanquam animus meminiffe borret, luttug; 
“ vefugit ;° |& fimiliter An. X. 726,| recte 
conftat Lemporum ratio; quoniam is qui animum 
refugifje dicat, tam de prefeuti tempore loqui- 
tur, quam qui refugere dixerit: Eodem modo ac 
qui, “* periz,” dicat ; quod apud anglos effertur, 
ee of am undone ;” eque rem pre/entem dicat, 
ac qui dixerit, °° pereo, ij am periffing.” Id 
quod non animadvertens Vir dottus Rad. 
Wintertonus, Notis in Hefiodi Theogon. ver. 819. 
Enallagen, quam excogitarunt alii, reété qui- 
dem rejicit ; ipfe tamen, quod pejus eft. Virgi- 
hinm texviuas per Sy/folen metri, in ultimo pede, 
& in voce utiq; tri/yl/aba, deficiente tempore, 
timorem expreffiffe fingit. Simili errore, de eo 
quod eft apud Ovidium, Metam. V. 677. Pieri- 
dum in Picas metamorphofin referentem, ( Nunc 
quoq; in alitibus facundia prifca remaufit ;) °° Scri- 
be” Cinquit nuperus Auctor non indoétus) *°Tunc 
“© quoq;—Sé enim retineas Nunc; dicendum eft, 
* remanet, wow remanfit.” Malo admodum au- 
gurio. Nam omnino hoe ait Ovidius, etiam 
nunc iis infediffe atq; znfixam effe antiquam gar- 
| rulitaten. 
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rulitatem. De Grotiz errore fimili, vide infra 
ad J’, 434. 

ado. Ex hac naturali Zemporum difpofitione 
apparet, quam male multarint linguam Roma- 
nam vulgares rei Grammatice Scriptores, qui 
Futura ilta perfecta, | “Slegero, lectus ero,” & fi- 
milia,| que funt equé zudicativa, ac Futura illa 
gmperfetta, | “* legam, legar;” | &€ Modo Indica- 
tivo expunxerunt ; &, ineptiffimo Solecifmo, 
iftud | S‘ lectus ero” | & fimilia, que Subjunttiva 
nullo modo effe poffunt, in Modum Subjunttivuim 
relegarunt. 

gtic. Preter Sex ifta Tempora Primaria & 
Arogitysiey funt & alia quedam ex his diverse 
Compofita: Ut videre eft in Grecorum Jorifis 
atque Futuris duplicibus, & recentiorum lingua- 
rum duplicibus (ut vocant) preteritis perfediis ; 
quorum alterum refpondet Grecorum Joriéfto. 
Que quidem tempora vim fuam varie fortiuntur, 
partim ex pr@fentibus, partim ex preteritis & 
fururis, interdum etiam ex Thematis ipfius na- 
turd. Quamobrem hec quidem, neq; in diver- 
fis linguis fingula fingulis refpondent, neq; in 
ejufdem lingue Verbis omnibus ; & interdum una 
eademq; vox, pro diverfo orationis contextu, 
diverfum habet fignificatum: Non utiq; promif- 
cue & aasyes, fed femper certa quadam & defi- 
nita ratione. Que omnia cum fint intelleétu 
multo, quam explicatu, faciliora; queq; cu- 
jufq; vocabuli prefinito vis fit, fepe admodum 
difficile fit dictu ; diligenti porro leone funt 
obfervanda. Hc quo pertineant, paucis exezt- 
plis fubjectis, apparebit. 

Qui grace ait, dts ernavdas 5 id ait Aweouheas, 
quod latiné dicitur, 6‘ Quoniam huc adventfti :” 
Qui autem, aus erddv5 is id ait docisws, quod la- 
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tine dicitur, “* Ci huc adveneris ;” tam de fu- 
turoy quam préterito. Quod longé aliud eft. 

Quod apud Sophoclem legitur de Achille ;—%s, 
per Covrey OT tv, Hue’ dese "—perpetuam eum ha- 
buiffe Laudem indicat. Quod fi, WKeo cerstt, 
{criptum fuiffet ; jam utiq; feme/ tantum, aut 
fepius, eum laudatum dixiffet. Similirer apud 
Homerum, 8’, 221, To » yeuxslesne, “* His perpee 
“ tud folebat convitiart.” 

Qood Latine dicitur, “ abiit ; * Cquoniam 
lingua Romana 4orifiis caret ;) equé id fonat, 
quod Awecuwos dicimus, ** ive 1g gene, Is’ en 
eft allé 3’ atq; id, quod dicimus ¢ocicsws, “ He 
Wweri. map pb I] 8 en alla.” Grecum autem, £é- 
Crxe,y horum duorum ‘Temporum pris folummodo 
ee Cutt videre eft, I/tad ¢, 37, 451. 6, 
134. C, 355. 6 90. 7, 66, 69. 1’, 481. Ody/f. 

3, $41. wv’, 74.) Poffertus femper exprimitur vo- 
ce BeCixe, f6n, & fimilibus: Ihtad «, 221," 
sauumovd’ e:Cixa: Eto’, "S51, ‘Qs amy y—— FeO nner ¢ 
Aliifq; innumeris in locis. Quibus in locis fi, 
BeCnxs, dixiffet ; jam non conftitiffer Temporum 
ratio. Simile enim fuiffet, ac fiquis Angizce di- 
ceret, “ I9ten be had faid Chis, he 4s gone 
““ atwap;” Vel, “ Mfter he had done Chis, 
“ he Das firpped. ” Quod & aliis omnibus in 
Verbis notandum eft. 

4to. Hinc videre eft, Zemporum in fermonis 
contextu rationem in univerfum tum conftare, 
cum inter fe refpondeant Tempora, non que 7z/- 
dem torte nominibus fint a Grammaticis definita, 
fed que apto connexu, & appofite ad {cribentis 
mentem expromendam, cohereant. LExemplis 
res clara fiet. 

AEque conftabit Temporum ratio, five dicas, 
“Qs ¢i77av Sab aiver, ATG YET or" 6 Heec loguutus, abit? 
que quidem loquendi ratio ea eft, que ftylo hi- 
{torico 
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ftorico rem preteritam, tanquam prefentem, 
depingit: ** Affocn ag He Yad taid Chis, 
“© alwap he goes.” Sive dicas, ‘Qs tizay dziCae, 
amigryers’ “© Herc logquutus, abibat:” Atq; hec qui- 


dem loquendi ratio, Motum abeuntis exprimit ' 


Tardiorem: “Ailasn as he bad faid Chis, 
““ he Degan to go alway.” Sive dicas, ‘Os zszue 
awitn, aviacse °° He loquutus, abiit:” Atq; hec 
Joquendi ratio generaliter eft; neq; Motum a- 
beuntis, tardus fit celerve, defignat: ** MU floon 
“as be bad faid his, be went atvap.” 
Sive dicas denique, ‘Qs és7v amleCiines, dmanau der 
°° Hee loquutus, abierat :? Atq; hec quidem lo- 
quendi ratio, Motum abeuntis exprimit Celerri- 
mum: ** %flocn as be had taid Chis, be 
“* yas golic.” 

Porro, quoniam ‘Tempus illud prefeus perfe- 
éfum |S‘ occifus eft,” °* conftitutum eft,” & fimilia, | 
femper vim aliquam neceffario habet mutuam 
ex pr@terito: ut adeOd quicquid jam factum fit, 
neceffariO indicet id, quod fiebat, utiq; jam effe 
preteritum ; & quicquid unquam factum fuerit, 
exinde neceffario efficiatur, ut illud jam /iz utiq; 
factum: Ideo perinde eft, five de Eo qui boe 
épfo temporis momento interierit, five de Eo qui 
ante mille aunos perierit, “* zuterfectus eff,” dicas. 

Similiter : Quod ait Czcero de temporibus pre- 
teritis, ““ CONSTITUTUM EST Legibus, 
ut—/iceret ;° eque de prefente dici potuit, 
“CONSTITUTUM EST Legibus, ut— 
“* Jiceat.” 

uod ait Zerentius ; °° Nifi me lactaffes aman- 
“© tem, €3 vand {pe produceres ;” non metri causa 
dictum, fed re ipsa multo amplius eft, quam fi 
dixiffer, “ produsiffes.” Indicat enim fe non me 
2 Q 
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do vana fpe produdtum fuiffe, fed € etiamnum 
produci. 

Quod itidem Horattus : “* Parturiunt Montes, 
S* nafcetur ridiculus mus :” non utiq; versus gra- 
tid dictum eft ; fed deo, né non conftaret Tem- 
porum ratio. Quod enim parturit; eo ipfo, 
quod parturiat, futurum eff utiq; ut pariat, 

In eo denique, quod apud Virgilinm \egitur : 
“ Ila vel intatte fegetis per (amma volaret Gra- 
°° mina, nec teneras cur{u lefiffet ariftas:” opti- 
mé conftat temporum ratio : Quia perinde eft, 
five illam tum, quum gramina pervolaret, quas 
percurreret ariftas non ledere dicas; five, quas 
percurriffes interea, now lefiffe. 


The following fcheme will perhaps appear 
more eafy and intelligible. ‘The general divi- 
fion of Time is into prefent, paft, and future. 

The prefent and future are but one; but the 
paft is fubdivided into imperfect, perfect defi- 
nite, perfect indefinite, and plus-perfect. ‘The 
imperfect denotes an action paft or perfect when 
the perfon fpeaks, but imperfect at the time 
the perfon {peaks of. For example, when I fay, 
Abibam cum ille me retinnit; I was going when 
be ftopt me. At the time I fpeak, my going is 
a thing paft or perfect ; but it was not perfect 
at the time I fpeak of ; my walking was not 
over, but ftill continu’d when I was ftopt. ‘The 
precife time in which the action was tranfaét- 
ing, ishere determin’d ; I was going at the time 
I was ftopt. But an imperfect denotes likewife 
an a€tion paft when the perfon {peaks, but which 
Continu’d for a confiderable time mention’d by 
the fpeaker. Amalam cnm juvenis eram, Llov'd, 
or I us’d to be in love when I was a young 
Man. This expreffion implies my love to be 
now 
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now paft, but to have continued all the time I 
was a young Man. 

The pertect definite denotes an action paft 
when the perfon fpeaks, and determines pre- 
cifely the time fince which the a€tion is paft. 
Scripfi ad te primo Fulit; I wrote to you the firft 
of July. This expreffion denotes the action of 
writing as over now, and as having been over 
ever fince the firft of Fuly. 

The perfect and indefinite expreffes an action 
paft when the perfon fpeaks, but leaves unde- 
termin’d the time fince which it is paft. Scripft 
ad te, I have writ to you: My actionof writing 
is over, but I don’t determine how long ago it 
has been fo. 

The plufperfeét denotes an action both paft 
when the perfon f{peaks, and at the time he 
{peaks of. Oratiouem meam jam vecitaveram cum 
tlle tugreffus eft; I bad already pronounced my {peech 
when be came in. ‘This expreflion implies my 
{peech to have been over at the time I mention, 
namely, when fuch a one came in. 

Few people know how to apply thefe Tenfes 
right: They particularly blunder about the per- 
feét and imperfeét, which they continually con- 
found together. An accurate comparifon of 
Dr. Clarke’s tranflation of Homer, with the for- 
mer, will help to fetthem right. And it is very 
well worth their while, if they ever defign to 
fpeak or write in any other language befides their 
own, where ufe bas taught them to {peak pro- 
perly ; for the confufion of tenfes fo very diffe- 
rent as the perfect and imperfect are, is a fhame- 
ful ignorance. 

It were to be wifh’d Dr. Clarke had been 
pleas’d to have fet down the exact fignification 


of every Greek tenfe, verified by pafluges of fome 
of 
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of the beft profe writers, fuch as Demoftbenes or 
Xenophon, as well as by paflages of Homer. He 
fays.> fomething about the dorz/is, but not fuf- 
ficiently. 

To fupply this defect in part, we fhall here 
only make one remark, v7%. That tho’ the firft 
and fecond Asri/? feem to have the fame fignifi- 
cation, yet it is highly probable they were not 
indifferently us’d by thofe among the Greeks, 
who fpcke their language with the greateft pu- 
rity and propriety, as the two plufperfects in 
the indicative, the two imperfects, and pluf- 
perfects in the fubjunttive, in Freuch are pro- 
mifcuoufly us’d by Foreigners, but not by the 
French themfelves, when they fpeak with accu- 
racy and propriety. 

They both of them are us’d fometimes in- 
ftead of an imperfect, fometimes of a perfect 
definite, %x42 for example, and twmr, are 
fometimes us’d inflead of éwajer, I ffruck, or I 
did ftrike ; and fometimes inftead of mwa’, I 
firuck. ‘The firft feruck means, I was {tricking 
at fuch a time, or I us’d to ftrike at fuch a 
time; and the fecond firuck means, I actually 
did ftrike at fuch a particular time. We have 
no way in Engli/b of explaining the difference 
betwixt an imperfect and a perfect, but by the 
help of fuch circumlocutions. 

Dr. Clarke is very accurate in the Profody, 
and, pag. 8 & g, has a long and curious anno- 
tation upon the reafon of the quantity of fylia- 
bles, fhewing that what is call’d poetical licenfe, 
does not confift in a promifcuous ufe of long and 
fhore fyllables, one inftead of other, but in 
turning fyllables that are naturally fhort into 


» Pag. 6; 7. 
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long fyllables, by a certain proper pofition of 
words. 

He fhews by feveral examples againft the opi- 
nion of fome Grammarians, that the dual and 
plural number are not us’d indifferently one for 
other by Homer ; tho’ a plural adjective is of- 
ten join’d to a dual fubftantive, anda dual ad- 
jective to a plural fubftantive ; when the plural 
fub{tantive does not imply more than two 
things. 

Dr. Clarke accounts rationally and grammati- 
cally for that feemingly irregular conftruction 
which occurs more than once in Homer, and 
which Grammarians call antzptofis, imagining 
fondly that it is allowable by virtue of that pre- 
tended figure, to put one cafe of a noun inftead 
of another. 

The particular places in which thefe and other 
curious annotations upon the beauty of the num- 
bers, where 


Lhe Sound does feem an Eccho to the Senfe°. 


upon Accents, and upon fome places in the 
text amended, are pointed out by the Annota- 
tor himfelf in his preface; which therefore is 
here added, that fo the reader may have the 
pleafure and advantage of feeing all the new and 
peculiar difcoveries, and the moft fhining and 
remarkable paffages contain’d in this new and 
excellent comment in one view. 


Cui a rebus magnis feriifque minus eft otii, 
ex locis innumeris ea, que fequuntur, confu- 
lere poterit. 


. Pope’s Fiffay on Critici[r. 
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De vi elegantifiima vocularum quarundam, 
que vulgo Ver/um, non Sententiam, explere fant 
credit : lib. ¢, ver. 6, 56, 308. 4, 1, 158. 
2495 2735 287, 303. ¢', 323, 418. 9, 53, 558. 
X'5 204, 509. 

De Lemporum ratione, quam in lingua Roma- 
na paucifimi, in Gr@cé nefcio an quifquam fatis 
accurate tradiderit: @, 37. yy 141. J’, 492. 
58%. f', 124. 3,322. x’, 186. 

De profodid, & licentia (quam appellant) Po 
eticdy vulgd minis intellecta: ¢, 20, 51, 6%, 
40, 265, 314, 338. 6's 435 3145 537, SII. yy 
151, 260, 260, 385. ol’; 42. & 61, 117, 487, 
708. C', 434. 1, 378. 

De a/u elegantiori Verborum quorundam rarius 
obfervato: #, 528, 593. 4 269. & 769, 778. 
iy 161, 216. 35 156, $20. x'5 560. 

De numeri Duaalis ufu & ratione perperam a 
Grammaticis fita : &, 566, 567. 6’, 288. 4 487, 
"78. i, 67, 182. 

De loquendi ratione ea, quz inepte Antiptofis 
dici folet: 6’, 353, 681. y', 211. 0’, 396, $10. 
hy 2245 4377. 

De locis quibufdam emendandis : ¢, 20, 340, 
395, 566. 8,426. y', 39. oy 42, 242. & 487. 
x’, 268, 299. a’, 732. 

De versis Numeris rem ipfam depingentibus, 
& orationibus perfonam miré condecentibus : ¢, 
436. B, 102. 45 3575 393. Cy $10. iy 157. 
i, 210, 551. a’, 68%, 697, 766. 

De Accentuum ratione quidam, rarius obfere 
vata : 6, 267, 814. 


Some of thefe Articles we may perhaps be- 
{tow fome further Criticifms and Remarks upon 
in another Journal. 


JANUARY, 1729. E A R- 
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ARTICLE VIL. 


A Letter toa BENCHER Of the Inner- 
Temple, from @ Student of the fame 
Houfe. Writ in the Year 1713. Prin- 
ted for James Lacy at the Ship at Tem- 

-ple-Bar. 





Difcite, O Miser, & Caufas cognofcite Rerum, 
Quid Sumus, & quidnam Vidturi gignimur, ordo 

Quis datus, aut metz quam mollis fexus & undz: 
Quis modus argento, quid fas optare, quid a/per 
Utile surmus habet: patriz cari{que propinquis 
Quantum elargiri deceat: QUEM Te Devs effe 
Fuffit, & hamana qua parte locatus es in Re. 

Difce: nec invideas, quod multa fidelia putet 

In locuplete penu, defenfis pinguibus U MBRIs; 

Et piper & pernew MARsSt monumenta clientis. 


PERS. Sat. 3. 


HE perufal of this little effay, muft give 
T the reader of it a profitable pleafure : it is 
writ on a fubject of the moft aniver{al concern 
that can be treated of; a /ubjec# that interefts 
all mankind alike, from the greateft prince to 
the meaneft peafant. If a knowledge of their na- 
ture, or a felf-reflection can be fo; or if it does 
not become us to live over our natures ftrangers 
te 
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to what we are. The tét/e itfelf expreffing no- 
thing of the /udject of the effay, what is defe- 
étive in it, is made up in the ver/es /ubjoined to 
it; for which reafon I have annext them to the 
title ; and to all that are capable of underftand- 
ing them, give at once a juft Idea of the per- 
formance ; which is a sketch of the beft commei- 
tary that could have been made onthem. There 
is one thing has more particularly given me 
great pleafure in running it over, and which I 
believe will every intelligent perfon befides, and 
that is the manner in which the writer delivers 
his fentiments. He feems to have writ with as 
fincere a freedom as if there was nothing believ’d 
or commonly receiv’d in the world, on the fub- 
ject he treats of, or juft as if no one elfe was 
concern’d in the matrer but himfelf. 

After a fuitable introduétion to take off all fur- 
prize at the contents of the letter, in the perion 
to whom it is addrefs’d, the writer enters on 
his fubject, by faying, “* That it was now fome 
“* time fince, when from living by rote, he firjt 
““ turn’d his thoughts to the confideration of 
°° what it was to live or to have a being. And 
from thence proceeds to the confideration of 
bimfelf, as if he was juft dropt down from the 
skies, and had not a motion of any thing about 
him. 

The fteps he takes in the progrefs of his mind 
on this important /wbjec?, are fet forth; and 
they are, fir, “ What he was?” /fecond/y,°* How 
“he came to be?” then, ** For what end he 
°° was?” and, /aftly, “What he ought to be?” 
On each of which particulars, he defcants in 
fuch a manner, as to give occafion to a refle- 
Ctive mind, to fuggeft, as he reads it, more 
hints to himfelf than he will find in the /etter. 

E 2 The 
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The end of the /etter feeming to be to give fome 
account of the method of condutting his mind 
in the zutended enquiry, rather than of the actual 
full effect of it. ‘* He thinks,”’ he fays he fhould 
make but {mall progrefs in his thoughts, ‘* on 
“° what he was,’ and ‘* how he came to be?” 
without informing himfelf as well as he could 
with what exifted befides himfelf, or with crea- 
ted nature ; which the modern difcoveries give 
occafion of enlarging our notions of, and con- 
fequently lead us to have the moft exalted 
thoughts of the great author of it. 

Suitably to his intending this as a sketch only, 
and a fort of prelude to what he intended more 
elaborately to perform, he enquires no further 
into the queftion of the exiftence of a deity, than 
only to fhew (which, by the way, is no fmall 
advantage over the Athezfis ) °° That it is im- 
“* poffible for any human or finite capacity to 
*° be affured there may not be one.” 

But there is nothing the writer feems to dwell 
on with more pleafure, than on the novelty of 
his /ubjeé?, and the extraordinary carelefnefs it 
argues among mankind, that what is fo obvious 
fhould be new. 

The prefenting the reader with a few quota- 
tions out of this /etter, will help him to the beft 
idea of it. 

Did we, [ays the author, come into life with 
our Faculties tu perfection, I am apt to think we 
fhould, before immerfing ourfelves in bufinefs 
or pleafure, /ock a little about us, and be ready 
to ask ourfelves, “‘ What it was we faw, and 
*© what we were ourfelves,; to whom the Ob- 
“* jects that furrounded us prefented themfel ves?” 
Now I cannot fee that the gradual manner, in 
which we come to attain the perfection of our 
reafon, 
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reafon, fhould be any hindrance to our asking 
ourfelves the fame queftions, when we do attain 
unto it. Ought novelty to {trike us more than 
magnificence ? 

I don’t know, continues be in another place, 
any thought ever came into my mind with more 
difficulty, or any one [ could tell lefs what to do 
with, or to keep in view, than the reflection, 
*° That I was;” and, ‘* That thought which a- 
“*rifes from the comparing my exiftence with 
““never not being, or baving never been.” We 
are like a Man that runs his courfe, and never 
thinks he treads on the ground. It isa much 
greater wonder, thata Man has a footing on the 
ground, than, having it, he runs; fo is it a 
much more furprizing matter, that we exif at 
all, than that we have knowledge, or are capa- 
ble of making different purfuits in life. In fhorr, 
we come to take Jife and Leing it/elf, as foon as 
we have any knowledge of it, as a thing of cour/e, 
juft in the fame manner as we take /iving on, 
when entred on it, to be. 

If it was poffible (what, Sir, by the way, I 
am as fenfible as another can be,) for one to 
have known before one was in being, what it 
was to be, what a privilege fhould one not think 
it to come into exiftence ? Let any one now live 
ing reflect on any paft period of time, as Queen 
Elizabeth’s, or Henry the 8th’s reign; and con- 
fider the world then, and he himfelf so part of 
it; and join to this the confideration of the 
World sow, and himfelf a part cf it; and let 
him do this, if he can, without being furprized 
at the prodigious alteration as to himfelf, which 
his exiftence, and his coming to be a part of na- 
ture oecafions. What a noble creature am I, 
who, after an eternal paft duration, and fuceet- 
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fion in nature, which I paft in fleep, without fo 
much as one dream, as I can remember, am 
come ona fudden to awake, and to find myfelf 
in the midft of fo immenfely fpacious, and fo 
nobly adorn’d and illuminated an Amphithea- 
tre ? When will the novelty, and curiofity of 
the fight be extinguifhed, or when my /urprize 
be at an end! 


Thefe paffages I have inferted, to give fome 
idea of the turn of thought in the pertormance. 
I fhall add to them one more, to give a {peci- 
men of the freedom with which it is writ, by 
inferting a /uppofal he has made, and which, as 
he truly terms it, is of a pretty extraordinary 
nature ; by which he would reprefent the gene- 
ral zvattention there is in mankind to the /uiject 
he treats of. 


Let me have your leave, Sir, bere, while my 
thoughts are warm, to lay before you here a /up- 
po/al of a pretty extraordinary nature, that offers 
itfelf to my mind on this occafion ; and which, 
however, I hope will not, at the bottom, ap- 
pear more extravagant than rational to you. 

Let us /uppofe then, “‘ That it fhould pleafe 
“* (H1™ who only has, but who actually has 
“* the power to do fuch a thing) the /overeign 
** and fole Arbiter of our /zves and fortunes, to 
“* draw out indifcriminately a colony from the 
“© bulk of mankind, and tranflate them into fome 
*© other orb in our neighbourhood, where there 
* was room for fuch a new fett of inhabitants. 
It can’t be at all unreafonable to fuppofe, ** That 
“* the original dwellers in fuch region would be 
*“ curious of knowing whence thefe foreigners 
°° came, and what they had formerly been <”. But 
| * from 
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“© from the general inconfideratenefs and inat+ 
© tentivenefs of mankind to their rea/ nature, 
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how few among this adventitious multitude 
can be rationally prefumed to be able to give 
them any fatistaétion in fuch an Enquiry ? 
The fir? troop which they fhall accoft, I will 
fuppofe, for the honour of my Country, to 
be Englifomen; one of which, I hear, asked, 
From whence he came? or what he was ¢” 


His anfwer is, ‘‘ That he comes from his place 
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of abode, from family-ball, in fuch a county ; 
perhaps, indeed, he may know of what éng- 
dom, and adds that too.” And not that he 
comes from having had a detmg in fuch a 
Wor Lp, which tho’ he had liv’d a revolution 
of 50 or 60 years in, perhaps, he had never 
heard of. And as to the /econd demand, 
What be was ¢” He very readily thinks moft 
notably to fatisfy his curiofity, by telling fuch 
Enquirer, As to what be was¢—That “ He 
wasa’Squtre.” Axother, perhaps, an{wering 
rightly to the firft quefizon, ‘* That he comes 
from an orb, That was in his language, ca//ed 
Earth.’ But, “ As to What be was:” —— 
That he was a Lawver ¢” That he dealt in 
Qui Tams, Seizins, Common Recoveries, Frues, 
Informations, Indittments, Ejeciments, and Cif 
it would not too particularly denote my Law- 
yer to be one of the prefent generation, I 
might add) in Mandamus’s and in Informa- 
tions, in the nature of a Quo Warranto —— 
But fhould the curious Inquirer (who I will 
fuppofe, .for once, to underftand what is faid 
to him in fuch language) proceed to ask, 
What real or perfonal rights were witl them? 
Whence they arofe? What was the inward 
conftitution of that being, whofe fafety was 
E 4 * fecured 
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“¢ fecured only by a community, and guarded 
“ by Laws, &c?”—Thefe are things, which for 
<“ the credit of our Lawyer, we will fuppofe the 
“© Fugquirer forgetting himfelf, asked for in his 
“© own language, which our Lawyer, without 
‘¢ prejudice to his character, may be fuppofed 
«° not to underftand, and fo to make no an/wer 
““tothem. A third, to the quefiton, What he 
€° eyas, or had beex ? Anfwers, fomewhat f{neak- 
“© ingly,—a Par/on.” A fourth, to the fame que- 
“° fzon, very bouncingly, “That he was——a 
“° Lorp.” This I believe to be no mifreprefen- 
“© tation of what would be the fort of au/wers to 
€* thefe quefions, on fuch an occafion, by the 
© generality of the Englifbmen which went to 
© the compofition of the number of this new 
“© plantation. And I fee no reafon, though I 
«Sam not fo proper a judge of it, why any 
“thing better may be expected from the 
“¢ reft of the inhabitants of the world. Few, 
“very few, I am afraid, would be found, 
© in the whole mafs of mankind, into whofe 
“¢ heads it would enter, ** That they had been 
‘© fuch a being as Man, and who on being 
“ ask’d, ‘* Who or what they had been ? could 
“ fatisfy the curious Enquirer after fuch a man- 
© er, as on the like occafion, would become a 
“ being by nature confcicus of his exiftence, 
“6 whatever it was.” 
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He afterwards proceeds to take off the Obje- 
tious that are made to a free enquiry into ones 
nature ; and fhews it in a very forcible light, to 
be the duty of every reafonable creature to make 
it impartially ; and to be left in a free enjoyment 
of the conclufions that fhall be the refult of fuch 
enquiry, whatever they are. But to give {pe- 
cimens 
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cimens of his thoughts on this and on other 
beads, would draw me into too great a length. 
I muft content to reter my reader to the work 


itfelf. 


The Author concludes his Letter with the 
quoting fome Authorities which concurr’d to help 
him to the Caf of mind that occafion’d his 
writing it. 

I fhall end my account of it, by tranfcribing 
the laft of them. 


I crave your Patience, Sir, for fubjoining to 
thefe tree Authorities, a fourth, that is above 
twice as long as they all. And, I hope, I thalk 
readily have it; when in excufe for it, I ac- 
quaint you, that in my humble opinion, it is the 
fineft paffage of the fineft Author that ever writ. 
It is of that great good Man Tutty, and taken 
out of the fiftd Book of his Zu/culan Queftions. 


— Sed ne verbis folum adtingamus ea, que 
volumus oftendere; proponenda quedam quafi 
moventia {unt, que nos magis ad coguitionem 
tntelligenttamgue convertant. Sumatur enim no- 
bis quidam preftans vir optumis artibus, ifque 
animo parumper & cogitatione fingatur. Pri- 
mum ingenio eximio fit, neceffe eft ; tardis e- 
nim mentibus virtus non facile comitatur : dein- 
de ad inveftigandam veritatem ftudio incitato: 
ex quo triplex ille animi foetus exiftet ; auus in 
coguitione rerum pofitus & in explicatione na- 
ture ; alter in defcriptione expetendarum fugi- 
endarumque rerum arteve vivendi 5 tertius in 
judicando quid cuique rei fit confequens, quid 
repugnans: in quo ineft omnis cum fubtilitas 
diflerendi, tum veritas judicandi. Quo tandem 
igitur 
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igitur GAu Dro adfici necefle eft fapientis ani- 
mum, cum 47s habitantem pernoctantemque cu-= 
vis? cum totius mundi motus converfionefque 
perfpexerit, fideraque viderit innumerabilia ccelo 
inherentia cum ejus ipfius motu congruere cer- 
tis infixa fedibus; feptem alia fuos queque te- 
nere curfus, multum inter fe aut altitudine aut 
humilitate diftantia, quorum vagi motus rata 
tamen & certa fui curfus fpatia definiant. Ho- 
rum nimirum afpectus inpulit illos veteres & ad- 
monuit, ut plura quererent. Inde eft indaga- 
tio nata zvétiorum SX tanquam feminum, UNDE 
effent omnia orta, generata, concreta; queque 
cujufgne generis vel inanimi vel animantis, vel 
muti vel loquentis ORIGO: qu@vita, quis in- 
teritus, queque ex alio in aliud viciffitudo atque 
mutatio ; und terra quis librata ponderibus : 
quibus cavernis maria fuftineantur: qua omnia 
delata gravitate medium mundi locum femper 
expetant; qui eft idem infimus in rotundo. Hec 
tractanti animo, & noétes & dies cogitanti, 
exiftit illa a deo Delphis precepta cognitio, ut 
ipfa fe mens agnofcat, conjuncétamque cum di- 
vina mente fe fentiat : ex quo infatiabili gaudo 
completur : ipfa enim cogitatio de vi & natura 
deorum, ftudium incendit illius eternitatis imi- 
tande ; neque fe in brevitate vite conlocatum 
putat, cum rerum caufas alias ex aliis aptas & 
neceffitate nexas videt: quibus ab eterno tem- 
pore fluentibus in gternum ratio tamen men/que 
moderatur. Hec ille intuens atque fufpiciens, 
vel potius omnis partis orafque circumfpiciens, 
QUANTA rurfus animi tranguillitate bumana 
& citeriora confiderat ? hinc illa cognitio vir- 
tutis exiltit : eflorefcunt genera partefque vir- 
tutum: invenitur, quid fit quod natura fpectet 
extremum in bonis, quid in malis ultimum: 
quo 
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quo referenda fint oficia: QUH DEGEND& 
EZTATIS RATIO DILIGENDA. 


This is that Knowledge, with the Praifes of 
which, the fame great Man opens his firft Book 
of the Nature of the Gops ; and which has the 
tendency, ad agnitionem animi & ad moderandam 
veligionem, ‘Two no inconfiderable advantages. 

And to what ought another expreflion of the 
fame immortal Man be applied, rather than to 
the fubject of this addrefs; where he fays, Ni/ 
tam temerarium tamque indignum fapiextis gra- 
witate atgue conftantia, quam aut fal/um entire, 
aut, quod non fatis explorate perceptum fit &8 cog- 
nitum, fine ulla dubitatione defendere. 

It is this Kuowledge, and zt alone, that will 
place a Manin that defirable fituation, which 
Lucretius gives fuch /ife to, in the following 
lines. — — That Station, 


Defpicere unde queam alios, paffimque videre 
Errare, atque viam palantes querere vite, 
Certare ingenio, contendere nobilitate 
Noétes atque dies niti preftante labore, 

Ad fummos emergere opes, rerumque potiri. 
O MISERAS HOMINUM MENTES! 


Never furely was Exclamation more naturally 
rais’‘d. 

In fine, it is this Knowledge that will alone 
help a Man in the conclufion of his life, to con- 
firm, by his own experience, the truth of that 
trivial, but in the fenfe it carries in it, very 
weighty Proverb, °° That all is well that ends 
“¢ well.” And that will yield him that preliba- 
tion of it, in giving him a pre/ent right to fay 
with the Poet, 


—METUS OMNES €? INEXORABILE FATUM 


Subjeci pedibus, ftrepitumque Acherontis avari. 
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ARTICLE VIL 
State of Learning. 


A Mittake happening in the compofition of thefe Sheets; 

and fome of the Articles thereby running out into a 
greater length than was at fir{t defigned; and the Writer of 
thefe Papers not being appriz’d hereof, till too late, is the 
fole occafion of the omiffion of this fo effential and mate- 
rial an Article; but which we hope, in our next Month, to 
make our Readers a full and ample amends for. 
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ARTICLE VIIL. 
An Account of a new Book of Mr. St. Hyacinru. 


Y ET there’s one we can’t here omit, tho’ we have not 
{ufficient room to enlarge upon it as it deferves ; and in 
mentioning which, we are fure we mutt give all Men of 
Tafte and Letters a fenfible pleafure, viz. That the new 
Syftem of Morality of the ingenious and learned Mr. St. Hy- 
acinth, of which fome account was given in this Journal 
for the Month of March lalt, pag. 245, 246. is now in the 
Prefs. This Gentleman’s character and capacity, is al- 
ready fo well eftablifh’d in the learned World, by his many 
very valuable performances, both in the way of the Belles 
Lettres, and that of Politicks, &c. an account of feveral 
of which, the Reader may fee in the pages above-menti- 
oned, that ’twere but in vain for us to attempt it here: But 
fince the fineft works of Invention and Imagination are of 
very little weight, when put in the ballance with what refines 
and exalts the rational Mind (as all thofe Treatifes in a more 
remarkable manner do, that are wrote upon this Subject, 
when they rife up to its Dignity and Merit: ) we doubt not 
he will as far furpafs former performances of this nature, as 
the very elegant Specimen and Propofals he hasalready pub- 
lifh’d hereof, excell all thofe we have yet feen of this kind. 
The Specimen of this Work may be feen, and Propofals 
for it had, at Mr.De Barry’s, Bookfeller, upon the Pavement 
in St. Martin’s Lane, over-again{t Douglas’s Coffee-Houfe; 
where Sub{criptions are taken in till the end of March next 5 
after which none can be admitted, the Work itfelf being 
foon thereafter to be publifh’d. 








